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18th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL ISSUE 

UP AGAINST THE 

MEDIA MONOPOLY 


f the framers of the United States Constitution had known back in 
1789 just how powerful the nation’s mass media would become two 
centuries later, they probably would have been more specific when 
they wrote that “Congress...shall make no law abridging freedom 
of the press.” 

The framers made clear their belief that free speech — free and open discussion 
of ideas, in government, in the newpapers and on the streets — was a cornerstone 
of a democratic society. But back in 1789, people formed their political opinions 
from a far smaller range of information. They were as likely to know something 
from personal experience as from a written or printed account. 

Today, the information we receive from print and newspapers. The San Francisco Examiner and the 


electronic media far, far overwhelms our individual ex¬ 
perience* We base our political, economic and even 
social decisions to a large extent on data that other peo¬ 
ple have already pre-sifted and pre-digested for us* 

In 1984, the mass media exercise a staggering amount 
of influence and control over society. Think about it: 
What do you know about the current state of the world 
that you didn "r learn from the media? And how can you 
decide how to vote in November if you aren’t confident 
that your basic understanding of these facts is sound? 

Had anyone foreseen this in 1789, the First Amend¬ 
ment might have contained language designed to ensure 
that control of the nation’s media remained dispersed 
among a large number of people. For many of the 
newspaper editors and publishers who piously defend 
our right to a free press have been working overtime in 
the past half-century to consolidate their grip on an 
ever-larger percentage of the major media outlets. And 
that fact represents a threat to society of staggering 
proportions. 

Our 18th anniversary issue is largely a tale of two 


Chronicle are among 46 newspapers in 23 cities that have 
used a special act of Congress to merge operations, 
form a powerful daily newspaper monopoly and keep 
competing voices out of a major American city. As we 
detail in the issue, the effects of that monopoly are far- 
reaching. 

Put simply, the two papers have used their market 
control and price-fixing abilities to take more than $150 
million in profits out of the city in 19 years, at the same 
time as they have used their influence as the city’s sole 
daily newpapers to promote political policies that in¬ 
crease the wealth of their owners and the power of their 
friends — to the detriment of the vast majority of the 
city’s inhabitants. The Examiner and Chronicle 
monopoly is a perfect case study in the dangers of 
allowing control of the media to be concentrated in the 
hands of a few* 

It is, if we may borrow a phrase, altogether fitting 
and proper that we should focus on the Ex/Chron in 
our anniversary special. The Bay Guardian was 
founded in 1966, the year after the Examiner-Chron- 


How we unmasked the San 
Francisco newspaper monopoly 

The Bay Guardian’s 18th anniversary issue was 
prepared by Charles Hermier, Michael Hoad, Trish 
Lee, Maud Lewis, Betsy Macdonald, Ellen McGar- 
rahan, Martin Pesaresi, Sam Quinones, Annie 
Weintraub and Todd Woody, along with editorial 
staffers Margaret Brooks, Bruce B* Brugmann, 
Bruce Daneis, David Goldsmith, Alan Kay, Tim 
Redmond and Peter Wilson. 

Our investigation of the San Francisco Examiner 
and Chronicle, the wealthy, powerful people who run 
them and the special act of Congress that granted 
them a government-sanctioned monopoly in San 
Francisco involved dozens of interviews and an exten¬ 
sive four-month search through hundreds of public 
records. 

The first thing we discovered was that nobody else 
appeared to have done this type of in-depth investiga¬ 
tion of a major city newspaper. As far as we could 
tell, we were exploring virgin territory. Nor was it easy 
going — both the Examiner and Chronicle are 
published by family-owned corporations that release 
very little information about themselves to the public. 

Newspapers don’t have to make any public owner 
ship statements, but TV stations do* Under Federal 


Communications Commission regulations, KRON-TV, 
which is owned by Chronicle Publishing Company, 
has to make a public statement of ownership. That 
gave us a place to start. Our Baltimore correspondent 
made us a copy of the ownership statement for 
Hearst-owned WTAE-TV in that city. 

From San Francisco archives in the public library, 
interviews and other sources, we established a family 
tree for the deYoung family, which owns the Chroni¬ 
cle. Lindsay Chaney’s and Michael Cieply’s book The 
Hearsts contains much biographical information on 
that family* 

With this in hand, we began searching through pro¬ 
bate records in San Francisco and San Mateo County 
courthouses. The probate filings provide extensive 
data about family wealth, including detailed inven¬ 
tories of exactly what each deceased family member 
owned at the time of death. 

In the San Francisco assessor’s office, we checked 
the land holdings under the name of every corpora¬ 
tion and individual connected with either family or 
company. 

A trip to the secretary of state’s office in 
Sacramento yielded the original articles of incorpora¬ 
tion and the current corporate officers for each cor¬ 
poration we found to be tied to the papers. 

We made an extensive search through back issues 
of both papers on microfilm In the library and col- 


icle merger agreement was signed, by a handful of 
journalists who saw the need to fight the trend toward 
newspaper homogeneity and to offer the community 
an alternative voice* 

There have been many attempts to provide jour¬ 
nalistic alternatives to the Ex/Chron. Many of them 
were noble and deserved to survive and even prosper. 
But a joint monopoly backed by several fortunes is 
hard to fight, and few survived. 

The Bay Guardian has survived — for a long 18 
years. Against all odds, defying the sea of red ink that 
ebbed and flowed from the bookkeeping offices, the 
Guardian has grown from an eight- and 12-page “occa¬ 
sionally published journal” to a 65,CXK)-circulation 
weekly. It has even, in a halting, slightly nervous sort of 
way, begun to prosper. 

We hope this issue will be both an inspiration and a 
model for others interested in learning about the power 
of the media. Certainly, if media concentration con¬ 
tinues unchecked, the abuse of power can only get 
worse. 

The problem may not have been envisioned back in 
1789, but it was quite clear to Supreme Court Justice 
William 0. Douglas in 1969, In a ruling ordering the 
divestiture of an illegal newspaper monopoly in Tuc¬ 
son, Arizona, Douglas, quoting the Supreme Court’s 
famous 1945 Associated Press decision, wrote: 

“Freedom to publish means freedom for all, and not 
for some. Freedom to publish is guaranteed by the con¬ 
stitution, but freedom to combine to keep others from 
publishing is not. Freedom of the press from govern¬ 
mental interference.,,does not sanction repression of 
that freedom by private interests,” 

Monopoly publishers of the world notwithstanding, 
we quite agree. . ■ 

Jected information from obituaries and articles on the 
sale of local firms with ties to the papers. 

The trial records for the 1981 Pacific Sun/Berkeley 
Barb/Cadillac Associates antitrust suit against the 
Examiner and Chronicle are available in the office of 
the clerk of the LLS. District Court, at the Federal 
Building in San Francisco. The transcripts, pleadings 
and exhibits fill an entire wall of shelves in the 
clerk’s office. They contain a massive amount of in¬ 
formation on the finances of the two papers and the 
original terms of the merger. 

The transcripts of the 1967, '68 and 70 hearings 
before the House and Senate antitrust subcommit¬ 
tees fill some seven bound volumes of government 
documents. They also contain a wealth of data on the 
two San Francisco papers, their merger agreement 
and the lobbying that led to the Newspaper Preserva¬ 
tion Act of 1970. 

Numerous back issues of the Bay Guardian were 
useful, as was Ben Bagdikian's book The Media 
Monopoly and his 1982 San Francisco magazine story, 

'■The Chronicle Chronicles.” 


We are also indebted to Morton Mintz’s and Jerry 
Cohen's 1971 book America, lnc„ especially the 
chapter on the nation’s newspaper industry* It’s ap¬ 
propriately titled, "See No Evil, Hear No Evil, Speak 
No Evil.” ■ 
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ALL THE NEWS 
WE SEE FIT TO PRINT 


How Ex/Chron journalism keeps San Francisco safe for the 
Chamber of Commerce , the Pacific Union Club and PG&E 
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A n executive at WCBS radio in New York sent a 
memo to his news staff in the spring of 1968 criti¬ 
cizing the station’s delays in reporting the results 
of New York Yankees baseball games. In the memo, later leaked to the 
Columbia Journalism Review, the unnamed executive made his point 
quite bluntly: “If I have to spell it out for you, I will,” he wrote, “CBS 
owns the New York Yankees.” 


government-sanctioned monopoly distort and control the daily news in 
ways that make the CBS-Yankees conflict-of-interest seem almost 
benevolent in comparison. 

And yet, time after time, the editors and reporters at the two papers 
deny that any conflict exists. The San Francisco Chronicle and Ex¬ 
aminer monopoly has become so entrenched that many seem to have 
forgotten just how powerful — and how dangerous — this one- 
business, two-newsroom operation has become. 


The memo was a rare public admission of a fact many daily journalists 
have always denied: That the specific financial or political interests of a 
major media outlet could influence directly its presentation of the news. 

Fifteen years later and 3,000 miles away, two daily newspapers have a 
monopoly grip on the city of San Francisco. The issues facing the city 
are a lot more important than the outcome of a baseball game — the 
day-to-day lives of the people of San Francisco are at stake. But the in¬ 
terests of those two papers and their immensely profitable, 


In October 1983, a student at San Francisco State University asked 
the chief political reporter for’the city’s largest daily newspaper why 
nobody on his staff ever wrote an expose of how the major downtown 
business interests dominated city politics. 

The reporter, Larry Liebert of the San Francisco Chronicle, was on a 
panel of local journalists participating in a class on San Francisco 
politics. Another panelist, a Bay Guardian reporter, had chastised the 

continued next page 


The Examiner/Chronicle and their joint agency monopoly — a chronology, 1932-1984. 



1933: For many years, the Al¬ 
buquerque (New Mexico) Tribune, 
a newspaper in the Scripps- 
Howard chain, and the Al¬ 
buquerque Journal, owned by 
Thomas M. Fepperday, compete 
intensely in Albuquerque. Toward 
the end of the Depression, adver¬ 
tising revenues of the two news¬ 
papers decline for two con¬ 
secutive years, according to an 
article In the May 15,1954 edi¬ 
tion of the newspaper trade pub¬ 
lication, Editor and Publisher 
magazine. 

The publishers decide it is im¬ 
perative to cut production costs 
and increase profits. 

On Dec, 12, Pepperday meets 
In Chicago with the general 
manager and general counsel of 
Seripps-Howard to work out a 
historic precedent-setting plan 
to merge the two heretofore 


competing newspapers. Two 
weeks later, Pepperday and the 
two principal Seri pps-Ho ward 
executives, Roy W. Howard and 
Robert P. Scrjpps, give final ap¬ 
proval at a conference at the 
SerEpps ranch at Miramar, San 
Diego.County. 

1933: At the Biltmore Hotel in 

Los Angeles in early 1933, Pep¬ 
perday and William Hawkins, 
Seri pps-Ho ward's general 
manager, formally sign a con¬ 
tract ratifying the merger. 

The contract establishes a 
new corporation known as the 
Albuquerque Publishing Com¬ 
pany to print the two papers in 
joint printing facilities and to 
handle jointly all advertising, 
selling and business functions. 
The new company, which is 
owned half by the Journal and 
half by the Tribune, theoretically 
has no authority over the editorial 
operations of either newspaper. 


What isn't publicized is the 
key feature of the agreement. 

For the merger Isn't just a sim¬ 
ple agreement to print both 
newspapers in the same printing 
plant. It grants the two news¬ 
papers the monopoly power in 
Albuquerque to fix circulation 
and advertising rates, to divide 
up their profits equally and to 
agree not to compete with each 
other. 

Thus, the first newspaper 
Joint Operating Agreement is 
born, with the price-fixing, profit- 
pooling, market-control features 
that the U.S. Supreme Court In 
1960 declared Illegal and per se 
violations of federal antitrust law 
In a parallel Tucson case. 

1937: Editor and Publisher 
reports "one of the most 
unusual newspaper exchanges 
ever made." 

E&P states that, “On July 1, 
1937, Mr. Hears! folded an eve¬ 


ning and Sunday paper in 
Rochester, NX, leaving the late 
Frank EL Gannett with morning- 
even ing-Sunday single owner- 
shfpthere, and Mr. Gannett relin¬ 
quished the morning and Sunday 
field in Albany, N.Y., while Mr. 
Hearst switched from evening to 
morntng-Sunday.” 

The exchange gives Gannett a 
monopoly in its home base of 
Rochester, helping free the pub¬ 
lisher to build what later 
becomes the nation's largest 
media conglomerate, Hearst 
gains a dominant position over 
Gannett in Albany. 

Hearst buys out the evening 
Gannett paper in Albany in i960, 
leaving Hears! as a morning- 
eve nlng-Sunday monopoly. 
William J. Parson, executive 
vice-president of the American 
Newspaper Guild testifies In 
1967 that the union considers 
this Hearst/Scrlpps-Howard 


switch in 1937 may have inspired 
a similar arrangement to 
eliminate competition between 
Hearst and Scrlpps-Howard In 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco, 

1940: On July 1st, the 

(Tuscon) Arizona Daily Star and 
the Tucson Daily Citizen form the 
fourth JOA (after mergers In El 
Paso in 1936. Nashville, in 1937 
and Evansville, Indiana in 1939). 

"The purpose of the agree¬ 
ment was to end any business or 
commercial competition be¬ 
tween the two papers and to that 
end three types of controls were 
imposed," writes Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas in 
the 1969 decision affirming the 
JOA"s antitrust violations. 

“First was price fixing. The 
newspapers were sold and 
distributed by the circulation 
department of TNI [the news¬ 
papers" joint agency]; Tucson 
commercial advertising placed 

' £fm 


in the papers was sold only by 
the advertising department of 
TNI; the subscription and adver¬ 
tising rates were set jointly. 

“Second was profit pooling. 
All profits realized were pooied 
and distributed to the Star and 
Citizen by TNI pursuant to an 
agreed ration. Third was market 
control. It was agreed that 
neither the Star nor Citizen nor 
any of their stockholders, of¬ 
ficers, and executives would 
engage in any other business in 
Pima County — the metropolitan 
area of Tucson — in conflict 
with the agreement. Thus, com¬ 
peting publishing operations 
were foreclosed. 

“All commercial rivalry be¬ 
tween the papers ceased. Com¬ 
bined profits before taxes 
rose from 627,531 in 1940 to 
$1,727,217 in 1964." 

1945l The Arizona Star dem- 

continued next page 
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continued from previous page 

two local dailies for their role in promoting unchecked 
real estate development in the city and suggested that 
the publishers of both the Chronicle and the San Fran¬ 
cisco Examiner were part of the downtown power 
structure that was getting rich off the highrise building 
boom. 

Liebert scoffed at the very thought that the financial 
or political interests of his publisher could influence his 
news reporting. “I can write about anything I want to, ” 
he said. “If the publisher doesn’t like it, there’s 
nothing he can do.” 

The Objective 1 Chronicle 

Liebert then launched into a blast against the Bay 
Guardian, which, he said, was not a credible paper 
because it wasn’t sufficiently objective in its news 
coverage. The Chronicle, he proclaimed, is careful to 
make sure its news coverage is unbiased — that it takes 
no sides in the city’s political battles. But for all his 


A 

/ \ story revealing that 

Symbionese Liberation Army 
leader Donald Cinque had 
once been a paid police 
informant was censored, 
according to former Chronicle 
reporter Tim Findley, after 
Randolph Hearst phoned 
Chronicle Publisher Charles 
deYoung Thieriot and asked 
him to kill it. 

rhetoric about “bias in the news,” Liebert never really 
answered the student’s question. Why doesn’t the 
Chronicle tell its readers what goes on behind the 
polished facade at City Hall? Why does it miss some of 
the most blatant, obvious stories about conflicts of in¬ 
terest — Willie Brown’s ties to Southern Pacific, for 
example? 

Why does the paper ignore the direct correlation be¬ 
tween downtown developers’ campaign contributions 
and the hands-off approach to development embodied 
in the Downtown Plan? Why does the Examiner report 
with glee the unveiling of a new skyscraper proposal but 
virtually ignore a new campaign to limit downtown 
development? 

Why does neither paper question the accuracy of the 
City Planning Department’s Environmental Impact 
Reports? Why do they accept at face value the mayor’s 
assessment of her own planning proposals? Why don’t 
they challenge the claims of the campaign consultants 
PG&E hires to defeat public power campaigns? 


The powers-that-be 

In one sense, it’s a complicated problem and it’s not 
limited to San Francisco. Big city newspapers around 
the country ignore important stories about the local 
power structure — the invisible government hiding 
behind the public officials. Most of the time, editors 
and publishers defend their actions by saying that no 
newspaper can report more than a fraction of the news 
occurring in a given day, and that certain “judgments” 
must be made as to what is newsworthy and what isn’t. 

More often than not, however, the editors and 
publishers who make those news judgments are, 


CHRONOLOGY 


continued from previous page 
onst rates the scale of profits that 
a rate-fixing, profit-pooling joint 
agency agreement can take out 
of a community. It submits 15 
pages of papers in support of an 
application to the IRS to obtain 
relief from excess profit taxes 
for the World War II years 
(1941-45). 

The Star argues that its huge 
profits in those years were whol¬ 
ly attributable not to the wartime 
boom but to its JOA with the 
Daily Citizen, The "new, non¬ 
competitive arrangement/' the 
Star states, did "eliminate ail 
competition" between the two 
papers. 

When the papers were in¬ 
troduced in 1969 congressional 
hearings, they became known as 
'The Pig Papers," because of an 


illustration using pigs at the 
trough (see graphic, page 33). 

1955: George Cameron, the 

son-fn-law of Chronicle founder 
Mike deYoung and the Chron¬ 
icle's publisher for two decades, 
dies. Charles and Ferdinand 
Thieriot, deYoungs grandsons, 
take over the Chronicle and begin 
a campaign to overtake the domi¬ 
nant Examiner (then a rival mom* 
ing newspaper). They have two op¬ 
tions, analyzes press critic Ben 
Bagdikian in a 1982 San Fran¬ 
cisco magazine article: “They 
could have appointed good 
editors in touch with contem¬ 
porary society, given them plen¬ 
ty of money (millions for a big ci¬ 
ty paper) and plenty of time 
(multiples of five years) and 
placed their faith in the intelli¬ 
gence of the readers." 

Instead, the Thleriots go for 
thefr second option — to cut 
editorial costs and hire Scott 


themselves, part of the power structure. The people 
who decide what news you will and won’t see are, for 
the most part, wealthy, conservative people. They eat 
lunch in exclusive clubs with other wealthy, conser¬ 
vative people. They live in exclusive neighborhoods 
with the same wealthy, conservative people. And they 
tend to accept their friends’ opinions as the norm. 

Even Hartford? 

But in San Francisco, the situation is especially bad. 

Those of us who have lived in places like New York, 
Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., Milwaukee, or even 
Hartford, Connecticut virtually all agree that, while 
the papers we used to read had problems, the Examiner 
and Chronicle are in another class altogether. 

For all his protestations, Liebert never denied the 
basic facts cited in the student’s challenge. It makes no 
difference whether the Chronicle publisher talks to 
Liebert, calls his editor, threatens the copy chief, rips 
pages out of the typesetter’s hands or spends his after¬ 
noon drinking at the Pacific Union Club. The bottom 
line is the same: Neither the Chronicle nor the Ex¬ 
aminer takes on major stories that could threaten 
the interests of the downtown developers and major 
corporations that control the directions of city policy. 
Not in their editorials, not in their front pages and not 
in Liebert’s political column. 

The watchdogs slumber 

Ben Bagdikian, a UC Berkeley journalism professor 
and former Washington Post editor, summed it all up 
in his 1982 San Francisco magazine article, “The 
Chronicle Chronicles.” His piece focused on the morn¬ 
ing paper, but, in general, its conclusion also fits the 
evening Examiner. 

The Chronicle, Bagdikian wrote, provides a decent 
(if not exemplary) assortment of national and interna¬ 
tional wire service stories — enough to keep its readers 
minimally aware of such news. 

But, he went on, the Chron doesn’t do what other 
major city dailies all over the country do. It doesn’t take 
an active, watchdog role in covering local political in¬ 
stitutions — politicians, boards and commissions. City 
Hall departments, major campaign financers and 
special interest groups. 

Sure, the paper covers the more important meetings 
of policy-making agencies and reports the high-priority 
announcements of top officials. But it seldom digs 
below the surface to expose the truth behind the 
politicking, to let the public understand how things 
really work. 

‘A moral obligation’ 

Bagdikian spoke with Frank McCulloch, executive 
editor of the MeClatehy newspapers, which include the 
Sacramento Bee. McCulloch said he didn’t worry 
about competition from the Chron on state news: “It 
does well on selection of national news. But the Chroni¬ 
cle just doesn’t pursue things the way we do....It 
doesn’t pursue anything consistently, the sort of thing 
that requires searches of records and unearthing things 
that take time and effort, that good papers regard as 
their First Amendment moral obligation.” 

The Examiner, as Bagdikian pointed out, is far more 
likely than the Chron to tell its readers how the Board 
of Education voted last night on an issue that will affect 
thousands of kids. But the Ex, like the Chron, fails 
to go after major local stories. It covers local elections 
and official decisions as single, isolated events, without 
giving readers any perspective on whose interests their 
elected leaders are serving or on how big money in¬ 
terests are changing the city over a period of months or 
years. 


NewhalL Writes Bagdikian, "He 
had no faith In the readers 1 in¬ 
telligence and did not take jour¬ 
nalism seriously. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he had talent. He was 
the evil genius of fun and 
games. 

' The family got rid of Paul 
Smith, the editor who had tried 
to make the Chronicle the l New 
York Times of the West/ put 
serious news err the back 
burner, fired 37 editorial people 
and declared, ‘Let the games 
begin.'" The Thieriots also begin 
a rapid program of plant modern¬ 
ization. 

1956: Ferdinand Thieriot dies 

in the fire on the Andrea Done. 
Charles deYoung Thieriot is now 
the sole publisher and remains 
so until his death in 1977. 

1957: In July, the Chronicle 

buys new high-speed presses and 
begins to gain on the Examiner 
In circulation. 


1958: Hearst'$ International 

News Service merges with 
Scripps-Howard's United Press 
to form United Press Internation¬ 
al. The American Newspaper 
Guild asks the Department of 
Justice to investigate persistent 
rumors that the merger of the 
news services also included 
another agreement in which the 
two chains would eliminate com¬ 
petition in two markets along the 
line of the 1937 Hearst/Gannett 
deal. 

Specifically, the rumors allege 
that Hearst will vacate Pitts¬ 
burgh, where ft is publishing the 
Sun-Telegraph, and Scrtpps- 
Howard will cease publication of 
its San Francisco News. The two 
chains deny the rumors. The 
Justice Department does 
nothing. 

1959-62: In San Francisco, 

Hearst's Call-Bulletin and 































It’s not hard to demonstrate the basic political lean¬ 
ings of the two papers. That much is dear from their 
political endorsements. Since the year of the merger, 
the Examiner and Chronicle have differed on quite a 
few individual endorsements, but on major issues in¬ 
volving the city power structure, the editorial line has 
been virtually identical. 

Four times — in 1971, *73, J 79 and ’83 — the two op¬ 
posed initiatives controlling downtown development. 
In 1973, *76 and *80, the Examiner and Chronicle 
both opposed district elections of supervisors. 

In 1979, both opposed rent control. 

In June 1980 and again in November 1980, both op¬ 
posed initiatives requiring the dty to increase taxes on 
big downtown corporations. 

In 1982, both opposed the public power initiative. 
Only once since the merger has a major candidate run 
for mayor on a platform dearly and distinctly aimed at 
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UP A GAINS T THE MEDIA MONOPOL Y 


papers cover and, more importantly, through what 
they don’t cover. 

Let’s take just one case in point — a blatant, 
undeniable demonstration of a news blackout that was 
both inexcusable editorially, and directly linked to the 
papers’ own political and economic interests. 

In 1982, a small group of public power advocates put 
a measure on the ballot that would have forced the city 
to study the feasibility of municipalizing the local elec¬ 
tric utility, PG&E. 

The arguments in favor of the measure. Proposition 
K, were powerful. In every Northern California 
city with public power, electric rates for consumers 
were much lower than in San Francisco. What’s more, 
San Francisco already owned a hydropower system 
(Hetch Hetehy), and, by a special act of Congress, the 



The Examiner and Chronicle’s unquestioning acceptance of the City Hall/ 
Chamber of Commerce line on the new Downtown Plan and Proposition 
M, the slow-growth initiative, spurred this 1983 cartoon by Bay Guardian 
artist Robin Steele. 


controlling downtown development and preserving the 
neighborhoods. The year was 1975. The candidate was 
George Moscone. The Chronicle and Examiner both 
endorsed Dianne Feinstein, 

In fact, after thoroughly examining both papers’ en¬ 
dorsements since 1965, we couldn’t find a single impor¬ 
tant power structure issue on which they were not 
unanimous in their support of downtown. (Another in¬ 
teresting factor in their endorsements: From 1965 to 
’82, both papers consistently endorsed Phil Burton for 
Congress, despite ideologically opposing many of his 
positions. Many informed sources suspect this may 
have been part of a bargain — a payoff made in ex¬ 
change for Burton’s vote, and speech in favor of the 
Newspaper Preservation Act.) 

Political bias In the news 

But the real point is that those leanings also manifest 
themselves in the news columns — through what the 


city was required to bring that cheap power to its 
citizens. It had never done so. 

The opposition was orchestrated entirely by PG&E. 
The utility alone poured some $680,000 into defeating 
Prop. K, relying on what turned out to be patently 
false statements, in a massive public relations adver¬ 
tising campaign. 

Both papers endorsed opposition to Prop. K. But 
more important, both refused to report on the cam¬ 
paign. Together, the Examiner and Chronicle pub¬ 
lished a total of less than 600 words on Proposition K, 
and neither paper challenged the PG&E arguments. 
Neither once mentioned that PG&E was the sum and 
substance of the No on K campaign. 

The Ex/C hr on’s real estate 

Why did that happen? Forget the papers’ en¬ 
dorsements. Why did they ignore the Prop. K cam- 
continued next page' 


Scripps-Howard's News are 
merged in 1959 into the News- 
Call-Bulletin, In 1969, Hears! 
sells its Sun-Telegraph and 
leaves Pittsburgh to a Scripps- 
Howard/Block JOA. 

In 1962, Hearst becomes sole 
owner of the afternoon News- 
Call-bullet In, Scripps-Howard 
leaves town and Hearst has a 
powerful morning and afternoon 
position, 

• In the subsequent 1981 anti¬ 
trust trial, Pacific Sun attorney 
Art Shafts is argues that the evi¬ 
dence is overwhelming that from 
the moment in 1962 when the Ex¬ 
aminer had control over the mar¬ 
ket (by buying the News-Call-Bul- 
letin) it went for a merger with the 
Chronicle, for supremacy profits 
with no risk or bother of compet¬ 
ing. 

* The Guild's William J. Parson 
testifies in 1967 about the paper's 
Justice Department request for 


an investigation into Hearst/ 
Scripps-Howard market sharing, 
'The Justice Department said 
they would look into It but they 
couldn't find any information 
that they could use. When the 
first one came about in Pitts¬ 
burgh, we went back to them and 
they said, Well, now It Is too 
late. How do you unscramble the 
eggs? T So we had to wait for the 
next egg breaking, and It was too 
late for unscrambling the eggs 
in San Francisco," 

Parson also testifies he 
considered that the Pittsburgh/ 
San Francisco switch was part 
of the UP1 dealin 1958, but that 
the Guild's action and publicity 
helped postpone it for four years, 

i960: The Chronicle overtakes 
the Examiner in weekday circu¬ 
lation, The Examiner, which for 
years has poured millions of 
dollars of profits into the Hearst 


corporation and which had 
earned $6.5 million in 1955-59 
alone, shows a “financial loss" 
for the first time in years, ac¬ 
cording to the Examiner's own 
statement in the Pacific Sun 
antitrust suit in 1980 and 1981. 

However, Hearst’s detailed 
profit and loss statements and 
other financial data unearthed 
during the antitrust trials show 
that the Hearst Corporation in 
New York has been milking the 
Examiner and that much of the 
Examiner's losses were Hearst 
profits. 

From 1954 to 64, the Examiner 
paid some $5 million in un¬ 
necessary fees or overcharges 
to Hearst Corporation, according 
to the antitrust trial exhibits. For 
example, the Examiner was over¬ 
charged $1,8 million in manage¬ 
ment assessments, $1.6 million 
above market rates for national 
ad commissions and $1.6 million 


for an old-fashioned supplement, 
the American Weekly. 

1961: In the early 1960s, Gen¬ 
eral Electric, Westinghouse and 
27 other manufacturers of heavy 
electrical equipment are Indicted 
by a federal grand jury for price¬ 
fixing, Subsequently, they either 
plead gully or no contest. Some 
company officials are jailed. 
Then, under provisions of the 
antitrust laws, private and public 
utilities bring thousands of suits 
for treble damages. Ultimately, 
these cases are settled for 
almost $500 million, 

1962: Charles Gould, the new 

Examiner publisher, writes a 
series of memos over the next few 
years to Hearst headquarters in 
New York, They are placed in the 
court record in the second 
Pacific Sun trial In 1981. 

Time and again, Gould argues 

continued next page 


[DIRT CHEAP] 


! 


PLANE TICKETS & CRUISES 
ANYWHERE 

824-2550 

DIRT CHEAP TRAVEL 

3850*23rd St, SF 94114 



CONTEMPORARY CLOTHING 
& ACCESSORIES 
FOR ADULTS 8i CHILDREN 


1553 Haight St, 


FEATURING* 


San Francisco 




♦Ton Sur Ton 
•Reminiscence 
•Ping Pong 
•Guess 
•Osh Kash 
And Many Others 
• Plus Local 
Talent 


661-3933 


Pumpkin 
Ice Cream 


519 Powell 

(at Sutter) 
3953 24th 
(near Noe) 
407 Castro 
(near Market) 


1724 Haight 

(near Cole) 
2133 Chestnut 
(near Steiner) 
1653 Folk 

(near Clay) 


316 Columbus 
(near Broadway) 
1230 Burlingame 
(at El Camino) 
4068 Piedmont 
(in Oakland) 


Hand-Packed 

Flavors 

Banana Walnut 
Butter Almond 
Amarctto 
Blueberry 
Coffee Bean 
Ginger 

Honey Carob . 
Mango 

Peanut Butter 
Rum Raisin 
Strawberry 
Ultra Chocolate 
Vanilla 

Cherry Vanilla 


Dutch Almond 
Chocolate 
Dutch Almond 
Vanilla 
Lychee Nut 
Mint Chocolate 
Chocolate Chip 
White Pistachio 
Pumpkin 
Egg Nqg 


Chocolate Chip 
Chocolate 
Chocolate Chip 
Cookie Milk 
Chocolate 
Cookie Vanilla 
Mocha Walnut 
Pecan Pecan 
Vanilla Fudge 
Peanut Butter 
Chocolate Swirl 
Lemon Sherbet 
Orange Sherbet 
Strawberry Sherbet 
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Shiatsu Massage 

Now available 

$25 — 40 minute 

Longer massages 

Shiatsu Vi hour 

available. Swedish 

in own private 

massage available. 

tub/sauna 

Massage hours: 

$35 — I hour Shiatsu 

Monday-Friday 

Vi hour in own 

Noon-9pm 

private 

Saturday & Sunday 

tub/sauna 

Noon-7pm 

Private Rooms — Tub & Sauna in each room 

441-TUBS 

■ Sun-Thurs 11 am-12:45am 

Fri-Sat I lam-1:45am 


THE MOTORCYCLE OF 
THE YEAR IN 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, 


AND SPAIN IS 
FINALLY AVAILABLE 
IN AMERICA. 

In poll after poll, country after country, 
rider after rider selected the K100 RS as the 
motorcycle they would most like to 
own. An opinion you are more than iPCj| 
likely to share. 

THE LEGENDARY MOTORCYCLES OF GERMANY 


America’s #1 Dealer 
exclusively BMW 

BAVARIAN 
CYCLE WORKS 

385 8th Street 
San Francisco, CA 
94103 

{415)863-7255 
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What Have You Done 
For Your Feet Lately? 

Come To City Shoooze 

The store for 

Fashion Conscious Women 

Save $5.00 

with this ad 

(minimum $20 purchase) 
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continued from previous page 

paign as a news story? Why is that just one of the 
dozens of instances in which the papers refuse to pro¬ 
vide even the type of routine coverage that other papers 
consider their “moral obligation”? 

Liebert may not know r the answer, but we’ve come up 
with a few good reasons. 

First, as several articles in this issue of the Bay 
Guardian make clear, the two newspapers have a mo¬ 
nopoly grip on the daily newspaper market. Thanks to 
a special act of Congress, the Newspaper Preservation 
Act of 1970, they operate as a single business — and it’s 
the only game in town. Most important, the two papers 
split profits from both operations right down the mid¬ 
dle. So, on strict economic terms, there is no reason 
whatsoever for the two to compete (see “The 
economics of monopoly journalism,” page 17), 

The Examiner and Chronicle are also inextricably 
connected to the downtown business establishment. 
The connections occur on almost every possible social, 
economic and political level. 

Both papers are, and have been for years, members 
of the major business groups such as the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Bay Area Council that lobby for 
and organize pro-downtown campaigns. Both papers 
rely on advertising from major downtown industries — 
stores, corporations, utilities and the like. As big 
businesses themselves, both are affected by city taxes and 
by the level of services the city provides the downtown 
area. For years, families that own both papers have 
been active in social clubs and organizations such as the 
Pacific Union and Bohemian clubs, where they interact 
on a day-to-day basis with other powerful San Fran¬ 
cisco leaders (see chart pages 18 and 19). 

As if the papers' close ties to the political structure 
weren’t enough, this year Mayor Dianne Femstein ap¬ 
pointed Joseph Barletta, president of the jointly owned 
newspaper agency, to the Public Utilities Commission. 
The Examiner and Chronicle now have their own direct 
representative on a city policy-making body that, 
among other things, oversees the Hetch Hetchy Depart¬ 
ment of Water and Power, and so administers PG&E’s 
ongoing multi-million-doUar yearly scandal in keeping 
public power out of San Francisco, 

But there's another reason, too. What we confirmed, 
after a lengthy investigation into the workings of the 
Ex/Chron combine, is that the owners of the two 
papers are more than just friendly allies of the big real 
estate interests, developers and downtown corpora¬ 
tions in the city. The fact is, the Examiner, the Chroni¬ 
cle and the families that own them are themselves 
among the biggest landowners in San Francisco, Also, 
Chronicle family members are heavy investors in 
several of the biggest downtown firms — PG&E, 
Crocker Bank and Transamerica among others — that 
are reaping huge profits from the Manhattanization of 
San Francisco. 


Yerba Buena benefits 


It's no secret that the Examiner and Chronicle own 
some prime land in the city. The Bay Guardian pointed 
that out in 1970 in a series on the Yerba Buena Redevel¬ 
opment Project. The two papers, both gung-ho ad¬ 
vocates of the projects, owned several parcels near the 
project — and the project area lines were carefully 
drawn to keep the Ex/Chron lots outside the area slated 
for condemnation. 


More recently, freelance reporter Gar Smith also 
detailed the Chronicle’s and Examiner’s land holdings 
near Yerba Buena in a 1981 story in Mediafile, the 
newspaper of Media Alliance. 

But until now, nobody outside the Ex/Chron inner 
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forcefully’ that the Examiner can 
make big profits Jn San Fran¬ 
cisco and that the newspaper’s 
problems stem from an anti¬ 
quated plant and equipment 
Gould also makes clear that the 
Examiner can successfully com¬ 
pete with the Chronicle and lays 
out plan after plan to do so. 

For example, on June 4th, 
Gould writes to 6.0. Marku&on, 
general manager of Hearst 
Newspapers in New York. 
"Within ten days after I arrived in 
this city, I was sadly aware of 
the archaic production facilities 
being used by the Examiner, A 
modern efficient plant could 
reduce the Examiner's present 
operating costs by $790,000 a 
year." 

Emphasizing he wants to com¬ 


pete and not merge, Gouid pro¬ 
pose s t "Plan D: establishment of 
an all-day newspaper 

"This is the boldest paper I 
think it is the safest. The surest. 
The soundest. 

,+ l think that overnight it could 
give Hearst a newspaper with 
more than 400,1300 circulation. It 
would be dominant in the 
market. I think that it would grow 
from this figure and that the 
Chronicle woufd never again 
overtake us." 

Gould's memos show he is 
convinced the Examiner can 
beat the Chronicle. However, his 
superiors in New York see 
another alternative: a price¬ 
fixing, profit-pooling Joint Opera¬ 
ting Agreement with the 
Chronicle. Gould is ordered to 
study and plan for a merger with 
his competitor. 

* In September, Randolph 
Hearst moves to San Francisco 


circle had any idea of just how extensive were the Ex¬ 
aminer and Chronicle holdings in local real estate and 
major downtown corporations. 

The total figures are staggering. Between 1970 and 
the present, while San Francisco was being transformed 
by what is now the biggest highrise development boom 
in the nation, the owners of the city’s only two daily 
papers owned or had a direct financial interest in 52 
prime downtown parcels, with a combined assessed 
value of $137 million. 

PG&E, Crocker Bank and the Clift Hotel 

Among other investments, the Chron owners had a 
major interest in Allied Properties, which for years 
owned the Clift Hotel. The family owns stock in Par¬ 
rott Investment Company, which is listed on the City 
Assessors’ roils as owning the land under the Em¬ 
porium. Through Allied and Parrott, they had an in¬ 
terest in five prime lots on the comer of Battery 
and Front and an office building at 79 Montgomery. 

The corporations that own the two papers also own 
more than 20 lots near Fi fth and Mission and most of a 
city block just a few hundred yards from Candlestick 
Park. 

Also, information contained in the estate records of 
several deceased members of the deYoung family, 
which owns the Chronicle outright, revealed that fami¬ 
ly members (including two former Chronicle pub- 

T 

I he owners of the 
Examiner and Chronicle are 
more than just friendly allies 
of the big real estate 
interests, developers and 
downtown corporations. They 
are themselves among the 
biggest landowners in 
San Francisco. 


Iishers, George T. Cameron and Charles deYoung 
Thieriot) had heavy investments in local corporations. 
For example, the estate of Cameron’s wife Helen, who 
died in 1969 (14 years after her husband), showed she 
owned $208,000 worth of PG&E stock, $ 188,702 worth 
of Standard Oil of California, $138,000 worth of 
Pacific Telephone and $264,000 worth of Crocker 
Bank. 

Charles deYoung Thieriot, who succeeded Cameron 
as Chronicle publisher, died in 1977. His estate includ¬ 
ed 1,933 shares of Standard Oil, valued at $79,123, and 
1,000 shares of Crocker National, valued at $27,062. 

The single largest block of stock we found in any 
family estate belonged to Cyril Tobin, who left $2.2 
million worth of stock in Transamerica Corporation 
(see chart, pages 18 and 19). 

Hibernia Bank directors 

In addition, until 1982, members of the deYoung 
family had direct control of the Hibernia Bank and 
owned tens of millions of dollars worth of Hibernia 
stock. At least three family members still own stock in 
the bank. The three continue to sit on the board of 
directors, even though the controlling interest has been 
sold to overseas investors. 
continued page 13 


from Los Angeles and assumes 
an active role In managing the 
Examiner. One month after com¬ 
ing to town, Hearst Invites 
Chronicle Publisher Charles 
Thieriot to lunch with him at the 
Pacific Union Club atop Nob 
Hill. Hearst proposes a merger 
between the Examiner and the 
Chronicle. Thieriot says he must 
consult with his family. As 
Berkeley Barb attorney Richard 
Harrington argues In the 1961 
antitrust case, Hearst could not 
in one month have studied the 
complex alternatives before pro- 
posing the merger to Thieriot. 
Hearst is pushing but one 
alternative. 

1963: in February, Chronicle 

publisher Thieriot attends a 
meeting in New York at Hearst 
Company headquarters. Thieriot, 
according to his Eater deposition 
in the Pacific Sun case, insists 


on two major preconditions to a 
merger: that there be no objec¬ 
tion from the Justice Depart¬ 
ment and that the Chronicle' 
would be the morning paper. 
Negotiations continue quietly at 
the Clift Hotel. 

• In April, the Chronicle adds 
new presses as baseball season 
starts, thus gaining a circulation 
advantage over the Examiner by 
being able to give complete 
scores of games from the 
previous night. 

1964: Over three decades, the 

Justice Department under at¬ 
torney generals appointed by 
Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, 
Eisenhower and Kennedy, 
presents no serious obstacles to 
JO As that have been taking tens 
of millions of dollars In 
monopoly-inflated profits out of 
their communities as a result of 
continued page 13 




























continued from page W 

In other words, when the Chronicle refused for 60 
years to publish the facts of how P G&E was keeping 
cheap public power out of San Francisco, to the ad¬ 
vantage of PG&E, it was also avoiding a scandal that 
could have caused a sudden drop in the value of stock 
ow ned by the man who published the paper for 30 years 
and his family. And when both papers used their 
editorials and news columns to help defeat initiatives 
against highrise development in 1971, '73, "79 and "83, 
they were also helping ensure that the value of their 
own downtown property and investments would con¬ 
tinue to climb. 

If we need to spell it out for you, we will: In the same 
way that CBS owned the 1968 Yankees, the Examiner 
and Chronicle own a big chunk of the gold mine that is 
downtown San Francisco. 

Why not the Ex? 

Of course, if the Chronicle had a conflict — as with 
PG&E — it shouldn’t affect a competitive paper. So 
why didn’t the Examiner give even token coverage to 
the Prop. K campaign? To hear the papers 1 staffs tell it, 
the Examiner and Chronicle compete bitterly for news 
items. 

In 1970, five years after the merger, Examiner 
publisher Charles Gould told a Senate subcommittee 


[^\j either the Chronicle 
nor the Examiner takes 
on major stories that could 
threaten the Interests of the 
downtown developers and 
major corporations that 
control the directions of city 
policy. 

that, “from an editorial standpoint, I don’t know any 
place in the United States where there is stronger 
editorial competition than presently exists in San 
Francisco.” 

Is that really true? 

Of course not. It wasn’t true then, and it isn’t true 
now. And there are plenty of concrete examples to 
prove it. 

In 1969, the Federal Communication Commission 
decided to hold hearings in San Francisco on the 
license renewal application of KRON, the Chronicle’s 
TV station. 

That the FCC had called the hearings was, in itself, 
a highly unusual action, as most licenses are simply 
rubberstamped. The FCC move had come after 
several citizens, including former KRON cameraman 
A1 Kihn, charged in letters to the commission that the 
station was not living up to its FCC-mandated public 
interest commitment. 

Specifically, Kihn charged, the station was censor¬ 
ing stories and gearing its news coverage to items that 
would increase the station’s profits and preserve the 
Ex/Chron monopoly. The potential conflict created 
by one member of a monopoly news combine also 
owning a major TV station in the same city was a key 
issue leading to the hearing. 
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UP AGAINST THE MEDIA MONOPOL Y 


It’s not all that surprising that the Chronicle failed to 
report several damning admissions by key KRON ex¬ 
ecutives and scathing charges by citizens such as Kihn. 
What made the news reports on the hearing so in¬ 
teresting was that the Examiner — the ostensible com¬ 
petitor — suppressed the same charges, giving coverage 
almost identical to the Chron’s. 

Neither paper, for example, reported two memos by 
Hearst executive Wells Smith that revealed how the 
papers never intended to be competitive (for details, see 
Chronology, page 7 and “The Crybaby Millionaire 
Lawbreakers Relief Act,” page 29). 

Nor did the Examiner report the testimony of Art 
Brown, a KRON newscaster who stated that he had 
been instructed by the KRON news director not to use 
the words “merger” or “monopoly” in covering the 
1968 newspaper strike. 

Like the Chron, the Ex used mainly glowing terms to 
refer to pro-KRON witnesses and derogatory terms for 
those challenging the license. Charles deYoungThieriot 
was, according to the Examiner, a “calm and coopera¬ 
tive witness.” Chronicle managing editor Gordon 
Pates “calmly explained the facts of life on a major 
metropolitan newspaper” and “was never flurried.” 

By contrast, the Ex charged in the lead to one of its 
stories that “KRON attorneys continued to chop away 
at Albert Kihn’s integrity, reliability and character.” 
By the end of the hearing, the story declared, “Kihn’s 
infectious smile had become a twisted grin.” 

And, despite the fact that the hearings were held in 
San Francisco and were certainly one of the biggest 
television stories to hit town in years, the TV columnists 
on both papers totally ignored the entire episode. 

Embarrassing details not reported 

In 1974, following the kidnapping of Patty Hearst, 
the daughter of Examiner Publisher Randolph A. 
Hearst, Bay Guardian reporter Burton Wolfe showed 
in a May 11,1974 story yet another example of how the 
two papers worked editorially on a major local story al¬ 
most as if they were one. 

Again, the kidnapping was a story in which one of 
the papers — this time, the Examiner — had a clear in¬ 
terest. But that interest transcended a paper's normal 
concern for a father and his kidnapped daughter. Some 
of the details that came out during the incident were 
things Randolph Hearst found embarrassing to himself 
personally. 

For instance, it became dear during the investigation 
that Patty Hearst was living with Steven Weed, to 
whom she was not married; that quantities of mari¬ 
juana were found in Weed’s apartment; and that Ran¬ 
dolph Hearst had hired psychics to perform strange 
rituals in the hope of locating the kidnappers. 

What’s more, the Hearst family was declaring 
publicly that it lacked the money to pay Patty’s $2 
million ransom — although observers of the family’s 
lifestyle could certainly question that fact. 

Not surprisingly, all of these details were kept out of 
the Examiner, But they were also kept out of the 
Chronicle. 

Reporter resigns 

Wolfe wrote that Chronicle reporter Tim Findley re¬ 
signed over the censorship after attempting for weeks to 
get some of these and other similar details into the 
paper, A story revealing that Symbionese Liberation 
continued next page 
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continued from page 10 
their per se rate-fixing, profit* 
splitting, market-sharing viola¬ 
tions of the antitrust law. 

The JO As continue 
to grow in number until they 
total 22 in 1966. The JOA owner¬ 
ships generally claim to be com¬ 
mitted to free enterprise and the 
public's right to know In their 
editorial pages, but they keep 
secret the illegal and anti¬ 
competitive practices of their 
monopoly arrangements. 

For example, the mere ex¬ 
istence of a profit-pooling ar¬ 
rangement in St. Louis, dis¬ 
closed In 1967 in Senator Hart's 
hearings on the "failing news¬ 
paper" act, came as a shock 
even to top managers in the 
Globe-Democrat, owned by New- 
house, and the Post-Dispatch, 


owned by the Pulitzer Publishing 
Company. 

Finally, the Justice Depart¬ 
ment initiates a general in¬ 
vestigation of the JOA 
agreements. 

• In San Francisco. Gould's stiff 
objections to the merger con¬ 
tinue to be overruled. He Isn't 
allowed to take the necessary 
steps to compete with the 
Chronicle, while the Chronicle is 
busy increasing Its circulation 
lead, particularly in the suburbs, 
and improving its press 
facilities. 

• Hearst official Wells Smith 
totals up the early potential pro¬ 
fits from a JOA in a letter to 
Markuson in New York: "We 
estimate that operations in the 
first full year would break even, 
in the second year an operating 
profit of approximately $3,000,000 
and in the third year (after the in¬ 
stallation of additional press 


equipment, at cetera), an 
operating profit of between four 
and $5,000,000." 

Thus, rather than modernize 
Its facilities, the Examiner con¬ 
tinues with its archaic plant to 
help insure it will appear as a 
"failing newspaper" to the 
Justice Department — a condi¬ 
tion necessary to get Justice 
Department approval for an ex¬ 
emption from antitrust iaw. 

This is a rational investment, 
as Pacific Sun attorny Shartsis 
argues fn 1961: "the $12 million 
of losses incurred by the Ex¬ 
aminer and News-Call-Bulletin 
from 1962 through 1965 In reality 
were an entirely rational Invest¬ 
ment by Hearst which Wells 
Smith, Gould and Hearst ration¬ 
ally anticipated would throw off 
a return of 25% per annum 
under the JOA." 

• On Oct. 23rd, after many 
negotiating sessions at the Clift 


Hotel, Hearst and the Chronicle 
agree to a JOA merger. They 
agree to kill Hearst f s afternoon 
News-Call-Bulletin, switch the 
Examiner from morning to after¬ 
noon and give the Chronicle the 
dominant morning position. The 
Examiner would publish the Sun¬ 
day edition, with some Inserted 
Chronicle-edited sections. The 
plan Is to be kept secret while 
the publishers seek advance ap¬ 
proval from the Justice 
Department. 

1965: On Jan. 4th, the Justice 

Department moves on its 1964 
investigation and files a civil 
antitrust suit against the Joint 
Operating Agreement in Tucson. 

On April 16th, Federal District 
Judge Walsh rules in favor of the 
Justice Department, finding the 
JOA agreement between the 
Tucson publisher to fix prices, 
continued next page 
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FACE AND BODY 

Complimentary Consultations: 

Susan Valentine 
957-0842 

833 Market St. Suite 812 
(next to the Emporium) 
Evening appointments available 


Now is a perfect time to gel in shape for fall Because for a 
limited time , the Womens Training Center is going to give 
you a healthy incentive . 

$50 off the regular one-year membership fee of $275 from 
now until Not. 5. 

YYbmeiTsTraining Center 

2 ] W Market Si reel. San Francisco. CA 94114 * |415) 864-6835 
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second-hand goods 
in son francisco 


3169 16th street 
at guerrero 
621-2987 

11-5 tuesday-saturday 



furniture 

lamps 

china 

deco 


depression glass 
prints/paintings 
collectables 
oriental 


and lots of miscellaneous! 
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Starting 

Your Own Business? 


Stationery. Signs. Business Cards. Flyers, These are just 
some of the things you'll need for your new enterprise. But 
where do you find the talent to help launch your ideas — at 
a price you can afford? 

A FREE SERVICE 

At Stanyan's New Business Resource Center, you'll find 
displayed work by some of the Bay Area's most talented 
freelance artists: photographers, designers, writers, 
illustrators and other creative types. Stop by soon. We 
know you'll find the talent you need, 

MORE THAN JUST 
ANOTHER INSTANT PRINTER 

Our service is personalized. We take time to recommend 
the most cost-effective way to do a top-quality job — 
whether it’s a few photocopies or 20,000 two-color 


brochures. 


Ask for Qur free booklet "79. 


"Starting Your Own Business: How to begin In San Francisco.*' 



We welcome Visa 
Or MasterCard 


854 STANYAM 
(near Frederick) 


115 WISCONSIN 
(at 16th Street) 


Monday-Frtday 
8:30 to 5:30 


431-9108 


752-5722 
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TAPE THE SERIES WITH 
ROYALE VIDEOCASSETTES 
AHD YOU WON’T 
MISS AN INNING. 

RICH COLOR. 

CLEAR SOUND. 

UNBEATABLE 
RESOLUTION 
AT ANY SPEED. 

I /HS $5.79 
BETA $5.79 


_VftATlQMAL 

[VIDEO 


BRING THE STARS HOWE TGNICHT* * 


OFFER 

10/2 MOH 


1075 Columbus Ave. 

(Col u m bu s at F rancisco] 
SS54588 

1201 Church St. 

(at 24th St.) 

648-0300 


2901 Taravel St. 
(at 39th Ave.) 

731 *0707 

2235 Geltert Blvd. 
(South S.F.) 
952-4300 


PLEASE GO AWAY! 

TMMQ 9PeCMLITT9 

of wn HMricirco 
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To Russia with Gloves! 

Russian Tour! 

RT Airfare, Hotels, Meals, 
Sightseeing & More 
51499*00 Mar 3-17 1985 


Super Specials 

Carribean 5449 
Honolulu 5359 
Puerto Vallarta $369 
Mazatlan $319 

RT Airfare, 7 Nights 
■Hotel & More! 


AIRFARE SPECIALS 

Honolulu 5299 
New York 5230 
Chicago S25Q 
Minneapolis S230 
Washington S296 
Miami S339 
Boston S2% 

Round Trip 


CHARTER SPECIALS 

London S566 
Amsterdam S59fi 
Paris $499 
Round Trip 
Low Cost 
Land Packages 
Avai fable 



We will find you the lowest air¬ 
fare! Don't delay — Make your 
holiday plans now I 

491 Castro St, San Francisco, CA 
94114(415)558-8900 

open 10-7 Caj | to ||_f ree - LA.(213) 622-8310 
Mon - sat NYC (212 ] 509-0404 



WE SELL 

EPSON, OLYMPIA, QUME, DYNAX, 
DAISYWRITER, OKIDATA, TRANSTAR, 
LEGEND, BROTHER, DIABLO & MORE 

PRINTERS 



lecm/Ka 


interfacing your new 
printer with your 
computer. 


OUR PARKING 
IS FREE, TOO 

Technika Computer 
Supplies is located in 
Albany, and there aren’t 
any parking meters to 
worry about. We also 
have our own lot behind 
the store. Parking is free 
and easy! 


WE CARRY 
ALMOST EVERYONE 


WELL MEET YOUR PRICE 


We’re in business to sell printers. We can 
match almost anyone else’s prices—so 
bring us your best deal and we'If give you 
out best price. 


OUR GREAT ADVICE IS FREE 


We carry the best equip¬ 
ment we can find in all 
price ranges, and we can 
fully support your printer 
with all the supplies you 
need—from ribbons and 
cables to furniture and 
acoustic enclosures. 


GOLOEH GATE. 
FIELDS 


Buying a printer is easier than buying a 
computer, but good advice is still nice to 
have. We can fit you with a printer that will 
meet your volume and printing quality 
needs—and we can provide the service of 


computer supplies 

1025 San Pablo Avenue (Near Marin) 
Albany, CA 94706 (415) 525-9404 
Hours: Monday-Saturday 9am-6pm 
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Army leader Donald Cinque had once been a paid 
police informant was censored, according to Findley, 
after Hearst phoned Chronicle Publisher Charles 
deYoung Thieriot and asked him to kill it. 

“Now, how the hell do you suppose Hearst knew in 
advance that the story was written? 5 * Findley asked* 

Shaping the nation’s news 

The significance of the Ex/Chron news coverage 
goes much further than merely depriving the central 
Bay Area of the type of morning and afternoon news¬ 
paper coverage it needs. 

Iris no secret that, like other wire service bureaus 
around the country, the local offices for AP and UPI 
rely heavily on the major local newspapers for the nuts 
and bolts details of local news. 

The local TV stations also largely take their cues for 
news coverage from the two dailies. As one test, we 
monitored every local TV station's evening news pro¬ 
gram for a full seven-day period (Sept. 19th-26th) dur¬ 
ing which there was no dramatic news event to cloud 
normal coverage. We found that not one local TV news 
station ran a major San Francisco story not already 
broken by the Examiner or Chronicle, Not one. The 
local TV news consisted largely of police reports (ac¬ 
cidents, murders, etc,) and updates on Ex/Chron 
stories (such as the district attorney’s investigation of 
the Lord Jim’s incident and the Board of Supervisors' 
parking plans). 

In other words, what the Examiner and the Chronicle 
say and don't say defines in large part what people in 
the Bay Area hear, see and read about the workings of 
their region. Through the wires, it also shapes the vi¬ 
sions people in other American cities have about San 
Francisco. 

To see how this works, you need Look no further 
than the way the Examiner and Chronicle covered the 
release of the Downtown Plan, The plan was not just 
another routine-press-release-type project of the city 
bureaucracy. It was the culmination of some five years 
of study, debate and discussion. At the time of the 
plan's release, more than $500,000 already had been 
spent on studies on the issues. 

It was also — or should have been — a matter of cru¬ 
cial concern to the people who live in San Francisco. 
The Downtown Plan was to guide development policy 
into the year 2000. It would determine the number of 
new commuters crowding onto the bridges at rush 
hour, the number of parking spaces in neighborhoods 
adjacent to downtown and the number of Muni buses 
available to both commuters and non-commuters. 

It would also have a major impact on the 
demographics of the city's population. As the studies 
showed, the development boom was directly linked to a 
net loss of 10,000 blacks and 60,000 children from the 
city, to a jump in housing costs and to a huge increase in 
“gentrification,” 

No advance mention 

Neither paper mentioned any of this in advance of 
the plan’s release. Nor did either report a word on the 
$500,000 consultant's study and how it affected the 
plan's policy proposals. They also both ignored the fact 
that the plan was released just two-and-a-half months 
before the citizens would vote on Prop, M, an initiative 
that presented a distinct policy alternative to the plan. 

When the document was released at a 10 am press 
conference Aug. 25th, it was accompanied by a press 
release that said the plan would “cut the city's develop¬ 
ment potential in half/' The Examiner's afternoon edi¬ 
tion on the same day proclaimed in a banner headline. 
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pool rates and share markets to 
be per se violations of antitrust 
law. The decree dees not pro¬ 
hibit all forms of joint operation 
(for example, joint printing), but 
it does require the two papers to 
submit a plan tor divestiture, to 
reestablish the Star as an inde- 
pendent competitor and to 
modify the JOA so as to elimi¬ 
nate the price-fixing, profit* 
pooling and market-control 
provisions. 

# The Examiner and Chronicle 
wait for Justice Department ap¬ 
proval. Gould is increasingly 
frustrated over the delays and 
his memos show how much the 
Examiner has purposely 
become a “failing newspaper'' in 
anticipation of the merger. 

On April 3rd, Goutd totals up 


the damage in a letter to 
Markuson: "For two years, five 
months and ten days, every ac¬ 
tion on our part has been cloud¬ 
ed by the Master Plan [the 
merger}: 

"We shelved all consideration 
of cannibalizing the evening 
paper [News-Cail-Builetinj to 
strengthen the morning. We 
shelved all plans for a new plant. 
We shelved our request for the 
Milwaukee presses [from the 
Milwaukee Sentinel s folding in 
1962], We backed away from 
market research needed for our 
selling efforts. 

“We slowed down in person* 
nei changes because of the pros¬ 
pects of an early fusion of our 
two forces. We softened some of 
our competitive attacks in the in¬ 
terest of not rocking the boat. 

We refused to make needed 
plant changes and improve* 
ments because of the immi- 


























GUARDIAN PHOTO GY MARTIN E KLIMEK 


1 8 T H ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


UPAGAINST THE MEDIA MONOPOL Y 


“ Plan: Cut Development in Half/* 

In the ensuing days, both papers ran numerous 
stories portraying the plan as a tough proposal aimed at 
controlling highrise growth. Nationwide, the media 
picked up that line, San Francisco, led by Mayor 
Dianne Feinstein, was portrayed as taking a dramatic 
new approach to limiting development. 



Once upon a time, big ctiy newspapers proof aimed 
themselves as independent watchdogs of government. 
Today, Joseph Barletta, president of the San Francisco 
Newspaper Agency, sits as Mayor Feinstein’s most 
recent appointee to the city's Public Utilities 
Commission. The agency is the Examiner/Chronlcles's 
business arm. 


But those who actually read the plan — as opposed to 
the press release — found a very different story. No¬ 
where did the plan contain a single growth-limiting 
measure. In fact, it promoted a level of development 
equal to that occurring during the previous ten 
“boom” years. 

EIR confirms problems 

Several months after the plan came out, an Environ¬ 
mental Impact Report reviewing the document came to 
precisely that conclusion. The Examiner, in a March 
16th story, announced a “Hellish downtown seen by 
year 2000/’ The Chron said essentially the same thing. 

But neither paper asked the obvious question: Why 
did the mayor and her planning director announce in 
August that the plan would control growth? Why did 
continued next page 


nence of the master plan." 

He notes that the Chronicle's 
Thieriot "was not similarly iiv 
hibited," According to Gould, 
Thieriot "went into a crash pro¬ 
gram of plant improvement in 
the knowledge that If the plan 
was consummated we would 
pick up half the tab. And, If It 
was not, he could use the im¬ 
proved facilities to knock us out 
of the box. 

■He installed new presses. He 
installed a computer. He Im¬ 
proved his stereotype depart¬ 
ment. He improved his compos¬ 
ing room/ 1 

“Frankfy, Mark, this has been 
the longest most frustrating 
30 months in my career. We 
have been forced to give 
employees, readers and adver¬ 
tisers a lot of double talk while 
we fought to keep the Examiner 
strong while also keeping our 
evening nest warm and clean 


against any eventuality." 

However, Gould is still con¬ 
vinced the Examiner can beat 
the Chronicle and turn a profit — 
despite Hearsfs private claims 
of the Examiner's ruinous and ir¬ 
revocable financial failure to the 
Justice Department. Gould 
writes he is prepared ,J to turn a 
profit.,, the moment all are con¬ 
vinced that it Is fruitless to pur¬ 
sue the golden carrot of 
togetherness." 

Gould proposes more plans to 
beat the Chronicle, including of¬ 
fering Herb Caen and his 
associate Jerry Bundsen up to 
$100,000 to lure them back to the 
Examiner. 

Gould also suggests in his 
April 3rd letter another method 
to attack the Chronicle. 

It is a lawsuit against the 
Chronicle for unfair trade prac¬ 
tices similar to those filed by the 
continued next page 


cap p street outlet 



forward fashions 
at affordable prices 
S2-SS0 


best selection 
at cheapest prices 


autumn ikats 
stripes and solids 
in natural fibers 
and handwoven 
cottons 


r Die** rrcwn 
I6tn & Miwcm 
Ban: Station 


160 ca p p street * san francisco 


B61-3098 * wed-sat 11-4 * me * visa * cash 



PORTRAITS FASHION WEDDINGS 
(415) 751-8842 

2416 FULTON STREET SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 94118 


$10 OFF WITH THIS AD 


AIWA CA-Wtt 

K ci— »tfr» c 

>rm it systems. 

Rarxlom mom 

tj|f jp 


VHS Suppr Quality 
T-120 Video Cassette 

p T.V. EACH 


SHARP 5” Color 
TV/Monitor 

*279” 

19'TWMonitor *MI 
2S‘TV/Mon1tor *7*9 


a 


FISHER VIDEO 
CASSETTE RECORDER 

14 DAY/9 EVENTS. WIRELESS 
REMOTE, CABLE READY, 4 HEADS 

*549 

HITACHI VT 35A . *499 

FISHER {New} Wireless, remote , •429 


VIDEO CASSETTE TAPES 

SONY L500 .. 


SONY L750 .. 

* 6 ” 

SONY L-5GQ Hg. 

*6« 

SONY L-7S0 Hg. 

SJ99 

KODAK T-120.. . 

* 6 2 * 

KODAK L-7S0... 

«Q29 

KODAK L-500 . , . , -- 

i5*fi 

KODAK T-120HG . 

1799 

PORTABLE WALKABOUTS: 

SANYO MG44 w spkrs. . . 

*69” 

SANYO MG-7-. .- 

*29” 

SANYO MG 34DT _ 

. *89” 

SANYO MG70.. 

sggoo 

AIWA HR SO?.. , . . 

*49” 

AIWA HS-J110.. . . 

*149 

TOSHIBA KT-AS 1 . 

• I 5900 

TOSHIBA KT-AS10 __ 

*129°° 

TOSHIBA KT-RS1 __ 

; >13900 

VHS/BETA Rewinders fm $ 24 55 


JVC TAPE DECK 

KDV22. *149 

KDV 33. *189 

KDV 35 .. . *199 


Doubt* cssMtt*. carry 
component sy*tom>. 

Mu tic Random memory, 
prograrjjirjjfcjj Dubbing 


PORTABLE STEREO 

JVC PC70 

Auto ReverWbuin- in Eq. Slew 

*249 

JVC PC2O0 

*248 

TOSHIBA Bom SeM SX7 

>190 

HITACHI d*jb*dec k 

w/txjlh in Equalizer 

*249 


VCR SALE! 

SANYO 4400. 289 

SHARP VCR. 409 

AKAI VS-3U. 439 

N EC VHS video recorder 489 

TOSHIBA H!FI video 
CASSETTE RECORDER 699® 5 

SANYO 7200 HiFi s 549 


VIDEO CASSETTE TAPES 

(CASH OR CHECK ONLY | 1,6 e ° f ™ r t 

TDK T-120 . ... .... 5.69 5.49 

TDK T-120 HG . 8.99 8.69 

MAXELL T-120 . 5.99 5.89 

MAXELL T-120 HG - 7.99 7.69 


SONY WALKMAN 


SONY WM-15.- 

SONY WM 7 . . . . 

SONY WW-6 

SONY WM F1 0 . 

SONY WM3 . .. 

SONY WM F5 Waterproof. 

SONY WM 6[pfQt \ _ 

SONY WA 33. 

SONY Watchman ,.. 

PIONEER All Weather 


MECCA CAR SPEAKERS 

19” 
24” 
29” 


3 Way 200 waits 40 oi mag 5*9 

4 Way 300 waits 50 Oi mag 6x9 

5 Way 300 walla 60 02 mag 6x9 


IN-DASH AM/FM/MPX 

Push Button Rariio/Fader 
Control, 16 Watts, Cassette 

Stereo Tape 

Player 

Made in Japan 



*149 

*109 

*89 

*109 

*79 

*120 

*249 

*99 

*159 

*129 


HITACHI COMPACT 

DISC PLAYER 

* 469 ” 


K0NICA T-120/L-750 

$599 

Buy 10 get 10 Chrome 
Audio C-90 FREE from Konica 




Buy 100 ami get a 


Video camera FREE from Konica 

VIDEO CASSETTE TAPES 

1-5 

6 or more 

POM T-120 HG. 6.99 

£.49 

PDM T-160HG_,11.49 

11.29 

PORTABLE WALKABOUTS 

AIWA HS30C ...... 

*119 

AIWA HS-FQ7. 

*129 

AIWA J07... 

*149 

AIWA HSU07. 

*119 

A1WAHSP02MKII . ... 

.. *109 

AIWA POE. 

*109 

AIWA P05.. 

*89 

INDASH AM/FM CASS. Auto Reverse 

Electronic tuning, LED Clock. 

SO WATTS Power 

*89” 

IN DASH AM/FM CASS, Auto Reveres 

w/Built-in Equalizer, 50 Watts Pwr 
car stereo 

*99” 

AM/FM auto reverse 
cassette player . 

*49 9S 


Audio Tape 

MAXELL XLIIS 90 Min, , . *2 T ® 
MAXELL LN9Q-- *1 

SONY FH3 component System 

w/Tuner, Amp, Eq . and Spks, 

240 WATTS »329°° 


MAXIMA MODE CSC-670 

ELECTRONICALLY TUN EC AM/FM/MPX IN DASH. 

[ DIGITA L READOUT, AUTO REVERSE. CASSETTE W/CLOCK 

0NLV, 149 

MODEL CSC SOI. .*69 

MODEL 671... . ■ .*189 


CAR CASSETTE STEREO RlATEI 

./AM/FM/MPX RADIO 


SPECIAL OF THE WEEK 



*55 


95 


SHARP 14“ COLOR TV 
LINYTRON PLUS 


*229 


AUTHORIZED DEALER OFADIDAS. COME In FORA LARGE 

SELECTION OFJOGGING SUITS FROM $39 95 & UPAT HONEST BARGAINS 


SELECTRONICS 

28 3rd Street (at Market} 
SAN FRANCISCO 

543-0446 543-0545 

Open TjII 7PM |Mon Sal CiOSCd Sunday 


HONEST BARGAINS 

2223 POLK ST. 

1 hi'twcrM Gru-i'ri Pnlk i 

SAN FRANCISCO 

67 3-7034 

open Mon-Sm n 7 
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HITACHI, MAGNAVOX, MG A, SONY, QUASAR, IfftiniiTTt, RCA, SHARP, SYLVANIA, SANYO 


20%°S 



Present coupon when picked up. Expires Dec. 31. 1984, Good for alt 3 locations. 

Same Day Service in Most Instances ■ Factory Auilwed Service Center 

Fast County Wide House Calls & Delivery ■ Service Maintenance Coniraci Avertable 

Experienced Technicians, Large Modem Facilities ■ In & Out cl Warranty Repair Regardfess 

Where Purchased 


* HONEST, EFFICIENT, ALL BRANDS REPAIRED * 

i—SAN FRANCISCO — i ■ VU 

ALPHA TV ^ 546-0555 | 

9 ,lf 1 B W 177 TOWNSEND ST. 

SERVICE CENTER 

Service is our business FREE PARKING 

Open Mon.-Sat. 

iBayGuardia# 



* MOJtJHOLA * HCA 

* MGft # FfcNtltYS 

* PhILCD * SMAHP 

* SONY * StAHS 

* PANASONIC * SYt VANIA 

* QUASAR * SANYO 

* ZtNItM £ ALL OfHtHS 


20% Off Labor an Repair of 

■ COLOR 5. 86 W TV 

■ HI FI 4 STEREO 

■ projection t v 

■ VIDEO TAPE RECORDER 
TAPE RECORDERS 
VIDEO DISC CAMERA 
MhCflOWAVE OVEN 


OAKLAND 

530-1620 


100% SOLID STATE EXPERT 


I— SAN JOSE 

259-6400 


MAGNAVOX, MGA, SONY, QUASAR, Hifflm RCA, SHARP, SYLVANIA, SANYO 




l 1984 Douwe Egberts 


Invite our readers to your tables-Advertise your 
restaurant in the Bay Guardian- Call David Evans 
at 824-3322 for our specials. 
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the press release bear little resemblance to the facts of 
the matter? 

What would the plan realty do — control growth or 
create a hellish downtown? 

From reading the San Francisco dailies, you would 
have had little way of knowing. Nor would you have 
had any way of knowing from the two papers' cover¬ 
age of Prop. M that the initiative would lead to a very 
different image of the city in the year 2000 — less 
hellish, less developed , less crowded. It would have 
done precisely what Feinstein claimed the Downtown 
Plan would do. 

instead, as the November 1983 election approached 
a political consulting firm hired by the Chamber of 
Commerce produced about S60,0QG worth of slick 
direct mail flyers smothering the proposition and sug¬ 
gesting it would destroy the city by driving out 
businesses. The Downtown Plan was presented as a 
“ reasonable' ' alternative that would accomplish much 
the same thing. 

Claims ignored 

Not once did either paper seriously attempt to 
debunk those claims — or even to support them. Nor 
did they so much as mention the fact that the No on M 
campaign was a front group, run entirely by an outside 
consultant, hired by the Chamber and paid by huge 
contributions from downtown developers. 

Proposition M lost, by about 1 % of the vote. And in 
about a month, the City Planning Commission will 
vote on the Downtown Plan. In the past six months, 
several thousand more pages of studies have been 
released on the plan — and scarcely a word has ap¬ 
peared about them in either paper. 

The Mandel-Chrovi conspiracy 

Postscript; Not too tong ago, I called Examiner col¬ 
umnist Bill Mandel to ask about something he'd written 
on the Democratic National Convention. Mandel 
wasn't in the First time I tried, so I called again a few 
hours later. 

This time, he answered the phone and apologized for 
missing my earlier call. “I'm sorry I wasn't around,” 
he said. “I was off conspiring with the Chronicle.” 

What Mandel was saying was that he considers the 
Bay Guardian is crazy to suggest that the two papers 
share more than a printing plant, a few bits of property 
and an ad agency. The newsrooms are separate opera¬ 
tions altogether. 

When you get right down to it, his comment has the 
same tone as Liebert's assertion that the publisher never 
censors his stories. And my response is the same: That's 
not the point. 

Nobody ever said that Richard Thieriot hangs like a 
vulture over Liebert's desk, or that Mandel and Herb 
Caen hold weekly coffee Klatches to divvy up their 
items for the week. It makes little difference 
who drinks in which bar. 

The bottom line is that, whatever he or she might say 
about the process, nobody at either paper can deny the 
final result. San Francisco suffers deeply from a lack of 
fair, comprehensive news coverage on the type of ma¬ 
jor issues that affect the future of its citizens. The Ex¬ 
aminer and the Chronicle don’t jeopardize their own 
interests, they don't jeopardize each other's interests 
and they don't jeopardize the interests of the wealthy, 
powerful people who run San Francisco, 

It’s no coincidence that a lot of those interests — the 
Examiner's, the Chronicle's, PG&E's, the Chamber's 
— are not just similar but precisely the same. 

And it's no coincidence that all the rest of us are 
worse off for it. ■ 


CHRONOLOGY 
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Justice Department in a Lima, 
Ohio Daily News case. 

"We would have one stronger 
point than the government had 
in the Lima case. We could 
charge that the Chronicle used a 
'public trust' In its TV franchise 
— to produce the funds to 
finance The unfair trade prac¬ 
tices.. ., I think a threat of this 
kind which might result In the 
loss of the franchise would bring 
Mr. Thieriot to his senses in a 
hurry," 

• On Sept. 1st, the Chronicle 
sends its attorneys to Carson Ci¬ 
ty, Nevada to file incorporation 
papers for the JOA with the 
Nevada secretary of state 1 s 
office. 

They don't call the new com- 
pany the San Francisco Printing 


Company. Instead, they name ft, 
"Central State Enterprises, Inc." 
Nor do they list the real directors 
— Hearst and Chronicle ex¬ 
ecutives whose names might be 
recognized. Instead, they list six 
attorneys who have represented 
them: Robert Ray me r, John E 
Schaeffer, Charles W, Kenady, R. 
Bairy Churton, J. Raymond Nea¬ 
ly and James Murad, all with a 
post office address of 701 
Crocker Building, San Francisco 
94104. 

Nor did they say who filed the 
articles of incorporation. They 
say it was filed "at the request 
of CT Corporation System. 333 
Pine Street. Neither do they give 
a San Francisco address for the 
new corporation. Its head¬ 
quarters is listed as 1 East First 
Street in Reno (the First National 
Bank of Nevada). 

“Why Nevada?" The Bay 
Guardian asks in its Feb. 7, 1968 
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t r ILLEGAL RICE FUOtffi 
■m- PROFIT POOUM6 «d 
MARKET conm 


DEAMfcAUYE 


1 8TH ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


UP AGAINST THE MEDIA MONOPOLY 


The economics 
of monopoly 
journalism 

Trying to sell a bike? Find a job? 
Rent an apartment? You may be 
the next victim of the Ex/Chron 
price fixers. 


The Examiner/ 
Chronicle Jolnf agency 
monopoly, as pictured 
by Dan O’Neill In 1969. 
The drawing was used 
to Illustrate excerpts 
from Bay Guardian 
publisher Bruce 1. 
Brugmann's testimony 
against the “failing 
newspaper 11 act before 
the Senate antitrust 
subcommittee. 


B Y _ T I M _ R E D M O N D 

"Power does not countervail. It attracts. Among the powerful, mutual 
assistance pacts are less painful than prolonged strife. 

Faced with such strength, the individual citizen should be excused if he feels 
himself overwhelmed by forces which, like X-rays, he knows exists but cannot 
discern. ” 

— Morton Mintz and Jerry S. Cohen, America, Inc. 

T he number to call is 777-7777. Go ahead — try it right now. 
Pick up the phone, dial the number. When a classified clerk 
at the San Francisco Newspaper Agency answers, say you 
want to sell your bicycle by placing a classified ad — in the 
San Francisco Examiner. 


Explain to the salesperson that you don’t want your ad to run in the 
Chronicle, because it is circulated everywhere from Ukiah to Monterey 
and you just want to sell your bicycle in San Francisco. And you’d like 
to know how much the ad will cost. 

If your experience is anything like ours has been — all of us involved 
in researching this special issue have tried at least once or twice in the 
past month — then the salesperson will ignore everything you have said 
about the Chronicle and will start quoting you a rate for combined Ex¬ 
aminer/Chronicle circulation. 

Be firm. Remember: You don’t want to pay for all those readers up in 
Ukiah who aren’t going to travel 100 miles just to buy your bike. 
Besides, your horoscope says you will sell your bicycle late in the after¬ 
noon. So you want the afternoon paper, and that’s all. 

continued page 21 


tton" of the San Francisco 


edition, detailing "The Secret 
Merger Deal" for the first time. 
L, Welf for one thing, the state 
has neither corporate nor per- 
sonal income taxes. 

“Why the secrecy? Obviousfy, 
the publishers feft it would be 
easier to combat complaints of 
their employees, their readers 
and the public it they could pre- 
sent them with an accomplished 
fact," 

Finally, The New York Times 
breaks the story, the Oakland 
Tribune runs it and publishers of 
the Chronicle, Examiner and 
News-Call-Bulletin are forced to 
run an AP story on the merger 
that ends with what must un¬ 
doubtedly be the most famous 
line in San Francisco journalism: 
"Neither publisher was available 
for comment; 1 

The incorporation papers are 
hurriedly amended to change the 
name for Central States Enter¬ 


prises to the San Francisco 
Newspaper Printing Go., Inc. 

On Sept, 13th, ten months 
after the Justice Department has 
attacked the Tucson JOA in a 
federal antitrust suit and five 
months after the federal district 
court ruled in favor of the 
Justice Department, Hearst and 
Thieriot belatedly confirm the 
rumors, kill the News-Call- 
Sulletin, announce a joint agen¬ 
cy merger agreement and end 
newspaper competition in San 
Francisco. (The SF JOA 
becomes the largest JOA in the 
country. And the San Francisco 
market becomes the only one of 
the top ten newspaper markets 
in the country without daily com¬ 
petition). 

The new JOA has the same 
rate-fixing, profit-pooling and 
market-sharing aspects that 
have been held per sa violations 
of the antitrust law in Tucson. 


But the publishers' merger an¬ 
nouncements in San Francisco 
don't spell out these illegal 
monopoly practices, nor their ob¬ 
vious antitrust problems. 

The publishers allege they 
have gotten advance 
“clearance" from the Justice 
Department, but they neither 
produce nor quote from the 
“clearance" letter. 

The reason the publishers 
can’t publicly use the letter Is 
obvious once the latter Is reveal¬ 
ed three years later. It isn’t 
— and can't be — the green 
light the publishers were claim¬ 
ing because of the pending Tuc¬ 
son case. The two paragraph let¬ 
ter, disclosed by the Justice 
Department in Its 1968 
testimony on the “falling news¬ 
paper" act), says in its entirety: 

"On the basis of your submis¬ 
sions and our further review of 
the heavy losses being suffered 


by the Hearst newspapers in San 
Francisco, l wish to advise you 
that it Is not the present inten¬ 
tion of the Department of 
Justice to Institute antitrust ac¬ 
tion against the implementation 
of the proposed production plan. 

"As you know, we are present¬ 
ly reviewing a number of other 
newspaper transactions which 
could conceivably raise related 
problems. Accordingly, the 
Department must, of course, be 
free to take any future action 
which may be required to insure 
equality of treatment should the 
question arise." 

Note that the letter says it is 
not the "present intention" of 
Justice to institute action 
against “the proposed produc¬ 
tion plan," (not a full-scale JOA). 

This is consistent with a 
Justice statement reported by 
UP! on Sept. 19th, that it did not 
"oppose a production consolida- 


newspapers. 

It is also consistent with a 
statement by then Assistant At¬ 
torney General Donald F. Turner 
on March 23,1966. Turner Is 
quoted in the UPi story as say¬ 
ing "he is not opposed to com¬ 
peting newspapers using a joint 
publishing plant as long as the 
agreement is designed to cut 
costs and not fix prices." 

However, Turner’s attitude, ac¬ 
cording to an Interview pub¬ 
lished in the March 23,1966 bul¬ 
letin of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, is that if 
the agreements were widened to 
include arrangements for pool¬ 
ing profits, or fixing advertising 
circulation rates of two or more 
papers, then he considers the 
agreements illegal: 

“Since San Francisco news¬ 
papers are fixing prices and are 
fixing advertising rates and are 


fixing circulation rates, their 
agreement, according to the 
Justice Department, is an illegal 
agreement." 

In his 1969 testimony, UC law 
professor Steve Barnett sums up 
the Chronicle/Examiner pre¬ 
merger position: “The Chronicle 
and Examiner presumably had 
competent legal advice, and any 
antitrust lawyer would have ad¬ 
vised them in September 1965 
that the Government had an ex¬ 
cellent chance of winning the 
Tucson case; that their proposed 
combination was likewise vul¬ 
nerable: that suit could be 
brought against it by a private 
plaintiff if not by the Justice 
Department; and that if they 
went ahead with the combina¬ 
tion they were doing so at their 
own risk. 

• The Examiner/Chronicle con¬ 
tinue their see no evil, hear no 
continued page 21 17 
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THE deYOUNG FAMILY 


Current family fortune estimated by 
Forbes magazine at $400 million * 

Michel H. deYoung m. Katherine I. Deane 

(1849-1925) (1857-1917) 

Founder (with his brother Charles 1 ), of San Francisco 
Chronicle, estate at death: $2,896,440. 



The families andco 
San Francisco’s daily n 


Charles deYoung 
(1881-1913) 


Phyllis deYoung* 
(1891- ) 

m. Nion Tucker 


Kathleen deYoung 
(1888-1954) 
m. Ferdinand 
Thieriot 
(1883-1920) 


R.^Tu 


Nion R. Tucker, Jr. 
Died at Iwo Jima 


Phyllis Anne 
Tucker 
(1919- ) 

Director , Chronicle 
Publishing Co. 
m. Dennis McEvoy 


Yvonne Thieriot* 4- 
(1916- ) 
m. Ferdinand 
Stent 


Nion Tucker 
McEvoy 
(1952* ) 


John Parrott 
(1810-83) 

Founder, Parrott and Co. 
Value of estate at death: 
$7,500,000. 


Constance 
deYoung 
(1885-1968) 
m.Joseph 0. 

Tobin 
(1878-1977) 
Descendantot 
Hibernia Bank 
co- founder Hebert Tobin 


Ferdinand Thieriot 


Helen deYoung 
(1883-1969) 
m. George T. 
Cameron 
(1875*1955) 

Publisher. San Francisco 
Chronicle. 1925 55, 
Value of Helen 
Cameron’s estate at 
death: $16,075,619. 



Patricia Tobin 
(1911-76) 

Value of estate at death: 
S2.042.305.71. 

m. Sheldon 
Cooper 

Partner , Cooper, White & 
Cooper. Chronicle’S taw 
firm. Dire cl or. Hi derma 
Bank and Chronicle 
Publishing Co. 


Consuelo Tobin + 
(1914- ) 

Director. Chronicle 
Publishing Co. 

m. Francis A, 
Martin Jr. 


Michael H. Tobin* 
(1923- ) 
Director, Chronicle 

Publishing Co., Chairman 
emeritus. Hibernia Bank 

m. Sally Fay 


John Parrott Jr. 

Founder, Parrott - 
Investment Co. 


Abby Josephine _ 
Parrott 
(1884-1960) 

Dime tor, Hibernia Bank, 


Richard Tobin 

Founder {with his 
brother Robert) of 
Hibernia Bank. 


m. Edward J. 

Tobin 

(1870-1961) 


Charles deYoung 
Thieriot 
(1915-77) 

Chronicie publisher 
1955-77. Value ot estate 
at death: $2,099,906.23. 

m. 

Barbara Tobin 


Francis A. 
Martin Ell 
(1943- ) 

Chairman, Chronicie 
Broadcasting Co, 
Director, Hibernia Bank, 
Vice-president, Ortega 
Investment Co. 


1 


(four other 
children: Candyce 
Martin, Constance 
Mary Martin, 
Priscilla Martin, 
Helen Martin) 


Former president, 
Hibernia Bank. 


(several other 
children) 


Richard Tobin 
Thieriot* 
(1942- ) 

Chronicie publisher, 
1977-present 

m. Angelica Maria 
Reyna! 


Charles C. Thieriot" 
(1947- ) 


r 


Joseph O. 
Tobin* 
(1953- ) 


T 


* an 


Sorn'r nl 865 ^°w«and m l, 

2HE2BL 


deYoung thro^?^ ent, ’ re Jyby theh CorT1 P a ny f 


Patricia G. Tobin* 
(1954- ) 

m. Lawrence 
Kuba! 


Michael H. 
Tobin II* 
(1962- ) 


Katherine Tobin* 
(1957- ) 


Charles deYoung 
Thieriot II 


Richard Reynal 
Thieriot 


THE deYOUNG FAMILY EMPIRE 

Enterprises owned or controlled by the family: 


HIBERNIA BANK 


Founded in 1859 by Richard 
and Robert Tobin. Control re* 
mained entirely within the family 
until 1982. when the bank was 
sold to a group of Indonesian 
and Hong Kong investors for $68 
million* However, at least three 
family members have retained 
an interest in Hibernia: Sheldon 
Cooper, Francis A. Martin 111 and 
Michael Tobin are still on the 
Hibernia board of directors. 


CHRONICLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

At present, all 500 shares of Class A voting stock In Chronicle 
Publishing are controlled jointly by Phyllis Tucker, Phyllis T. 
McEvoy, Michael Henry Tobin, Consuelo Martin, Richard T. 
Thieriot, Peter E. Thieriot and Sheldon Cooper. Through its subsidi¬ 
ary, Chronicle Broadcast Co*, Chronicie Publishing owns 100% of 
KRON-TV. It also owns KAKA-TV in Wichita, Kansas; KUPK-TV in 
Garden City, Kansas and WOWT-TV in Omaha, Nebraska* The com¬ 
pany has a controlling interest in five cable TV outfits {Western TV 
Cable, Monterey Peninsula TV Cable, Concord TV Cable, State TV 
Cable and Las Cruces TV Cable) that provide service to 24 com¬ 
munities In California (including Concord and South San Fran* 
cisco) and three in New Mexico. Chronicle Publishing Company 
owns a 50% interest in the San Francisco Newspaper Agency and 
the San Francisco Newspaper Printing Co*, under a 1965 Joint Op- 


ORTEGA INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


erating Agreement with the Hearst Corporation. 

Enterprises in which the family has a substantial financial interest: 

ALLIED PROPERTIES 


Numerous deYoung family members own large 
blocks of stock in Allied Properties, now known 
as Allied Properties Liquidating Trust. In 1976 
and 1977, the firm sold off ail its San Francisco 
property. The proceeds are still being distributed 
in installments to its stockholders. At the time, 
the firm owned some of the most valuable down* 
town real estate In San Francisco (see map), in¬ 
cluding the Clift Hotel (assessed value: $42 mil¬ 
lion)* The total value of Allied holdings was more 
than $50 million. 3 


in downtown San Francisco, with a combined as¬ 
sessed value of roughly $17,5 million (see map). 
Among them is the land under the Emporium (as¬ 
sessed value: $14 million}, in 1971, Charles 
deYoung Thieriot served on Parrott's board of 
directors/ 


{Value of family interest: about $2,455,000) 
When Ortega Investment was founded in 
1916, the name of M.H. deYoung appears 
nowhere on the original articles of incor¬ 
poration. Yet by the time of his death, 
deYoung owned 1,000 shares of Ortega 
stock, valued at $1.4 million (far more than 
his Chronicle Publishing Co. stock, then 
valued at $49,000), The Ortega stock went 
into a special trust fund he established for 
his four daughters and their descendants. 
By 1980, Ortega was owned entirely by fami¬ 
ly members. Ortega currently owns all 
37,000 shares of Class B (non-voting) stock 
in the Chronicle Publishing Company. (It’s 
unclear what else Ortega owns. However, 
the estate of Helen Cameron lists a 1983 
dividend of $1,250 described as being an 
"Ortega oil royalty.") As of Jan. 31, 1984, 
Helen Cameron's estate held 416% shares 
of Ortega, valued at $204,941 — $491 a 
share. There are 5,000 shares outstanding. 


PARROTT INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

Abby Parrott Tobin's 850 shares of Parrott In¬ 
vestment (1960 value: $180,000) passed on to 
Charles deYoung Thieriot and his wife, Barbara 
Tobin (Parrott's daughter) as part of a trust fund. 
Parrott investment owns eight pieces of property 


COOPER, WHITE AND 
COOPER 
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Footnotes to deYoung family tree: 

' indicates beneficiary of M.H. deYoung Chronicle stock trust* 
+ indicates stock interest in Ortega Investment Co 


Cooper, White and Cooper is a law firm 
headed by Sheldon Cooper. It handles most of 
the Chronicle’s legal affairs, and court records 
show that since Cooper married Patricia Tobin in 
the late 1930s, it has handled virtually every 
family estate as well as many legal affairs of the 
Hibernia Bank. After Patricia Tobin’s death in 
1976, Sheldon Cooper married Elizabeth Miller, 
mother of the late PG&E vice-presient Richard 
Miller. 5 


Local firms in which the 
family holds — or until 
recently held *— sizeable 
stock interests: 
Transamerica Corp. 

(at least $2,253,220) 
Pacific Lighting Corp* 

(at least $307, 762) 
Crocker National Corp, 
(at least $264,000) 
PG&E (at least $208,000) 
Standard Oil of Calif, 

(at least $188,702} 


Pacific Telephone 
(at least $138,000) 
Crown ZeNerbach 
(at least $49,000) 
Wells Fargo 
(at least $35,626) 
Safeway Stores 
(at least $26,000) 
Union Pacific 
(at least $21,375) 
Knight-Ridder News* 
papers (at least 
$20,662) 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW 
PRINTING COMPANY/ 
FRANCISCO NEWSPA 


Established 1965 under a Joint Of 
Chronicle Publishing Company and T 
the JOA, each owns 50% of the prii 
both the Examiner and the Chronicie 
Agency, which handies advertising, p 
affairs for both papers. 

All profits are divided equally, reg 
either paper. At the time of the agrees 
was in dire financial straits. Butin th> 
tion (1965-75), the Hearst and Chron 
$75 million in net profits. 7 



Property jointl 
Hearst Corp. a 
Publish!/ 

The Hearst C 
and the Chronic 
Company are I 
San Francisco 1 
rolls as joint 
19 lots in dov 
Francisco. Th 
assessed value 
is $41.5 miilio 


BUSINESS ASSOCIA 
MEMBERSHIPS: 


San Francisco Chamber of Con 
and Newspaper Agency all are m< 
have been for many years* 

Downtown Association: Both 1 
members. 

Bay Area Council: Both the 
members. 

San Francisco Planning and 
(SPUR): Neither paper is a membei 
records show the foundation gave 
group between 1975 and 1982. 4 


CLUBS AND SOCIAL 


Data on current club members 
since most private clubs don't reh 
ers (perhaps wary of power struct 
list their affiliations in such guide 
Register. However, based on obi 1 
available, it's clear that many of 
members have for years belonged 
izations* (in fact, the original prop 
ment was made over lunch bet 
Charles deYoung Thieriot at the 
cisco*) Bohemian Club: Members 
Cameron and Richard M. Tobin. 
Tobin, Edward J. Tobin, George T 
Thieriot. Pacific Union Club: Ra 
dolph Hearst Jr., William Randolp 
M, Tobin and Charles deYoung Tl 


































F THE DAILIES 


corporations behind 
'y newspaper monopoly 


THE HEARST FAMILY 

Current family fortune estimated by Forbes magazine at 
$1.3 billion. 

George Hearst 

(18207-91) 


m. Phoebe Anderson 

(1842-1919) 



Sanlraimsfo fcxamtnrr 


ig29 , 

h . Hearst, president 1960-1975, 


EWSPAPER 
IY/ SAN 

PAPER AGENCY 

nt Operating Agreement between 
and The Hearst Corporation. Under 
e printing company, which prints 
>nicle, and 50% of the Newspaper 
mg, promotion and other business 

y, regardless of the circulation of 
.greement, the Examiner claimed it 
in the first ten years of JOA opera- 
Chronicle companies split roughly 


ntly owned by 
. and Chronicle 
hing Co.: 
t Corporation 
nicle Publishing 
e listed on the 
o Tax Assessors 
int owners of 
lowntown San 
The combined 
ue of those lots 
lion (see map). 

CIATION 


f Commerce: The Examiner, Chronicle 
ire members in good standing as they 

Both the Examiner and Chronicle are 

\ the Examiner and Chronicle are 

and Urban Research Association 
smberof SPUR, but Hearst Foundation 
i gave a total of $35,000 in grants to the 
32." 

IAL ORGANIZATIONS: 

mbershlps is often hard to come by t 
r't release the lists and business lead- 
itructure inquiries) no longer routinely 
guides as Who's Who and The Social 
r* obituaries and such records as are 
ny of the Hearst and deYoung family 
nged to the same few excl usive organ- 
proposal for a Joint Operating Agree- 
h between Randolph A. Hearst and 
t the Pacific Union Club in San Fran- 
nbers included Cyril Tobin, George T. 
obin. Burlingame Country Club; Cyril 
rge T. Cameron and Charles deYoung 
y Randolph A. Hearst, William Ran* 
idolph Hearst Sr., Cyril Tobin, Richard 
mg Thieriot. 


-!- 

William Randolph Hearst 
(1863-1951) 

Publisher, Sen Francisco Examiner, 1887-1929 
Editor in chiet. the Hearst Newspapers. 1941-51 
President, the Hears/ Corporation, I94h5l 
Value of estate al death: Estimated between $200 million 
and $400 million 

m. Millicent Wilson 
(1881-1974) 


David Whitmire 
Hearst* 
(1915- ) 

Pud Usher, Los Angeles 
Herald-Express, 1950-G0. 

m. Hope Chandler 


William Randolph 
Hearst Jr.* 
(1908-1968) 

Editor-in-chief, the 
Hearst Newspapers. 
1955- 

Alma Walker 
m. Lorella 
McCarver 
itl Austin ■ 


m. 


John Randolph 
Hearst* 
(1910-50) 
m. Dorothy Hart 
—m. Gretchen 
Wilson 

m, Fanne Wade-i 


Millicent Hearst 
(1939- ) 

m. Roauf 
Boudjakdji 


Anita Boudjakdji 
Cherif Boudjakdji 
Sarnia Boudjakdji 


David Whitmire 
Hearst J r. 
(1944- ) 


McDonnell Cassini 


William Randolph 
Hearst III 

Publisher. San Francisco 
Examiner, 1984 

m. Nan Perletz 


Austin Hearst 
m. Denise Patton 


John Randolph 
Hearst Jr, 
Patricia Tenney 
m, Kathleen 
Bickley 


Lisa Hearst 


George Randolph 
Hearst* 
(1904-72) 

(six marriages) 

Publisher, Ban Francisco 
Examiner, 1929-? 

Editor and publisher, the 
tos Angeles Herald- 
Express (later Herald- 
Examiner). 19GO-72 

President, San Francisco 
Examiner, 1960-78 
Editor, San Francisco 
Examiner, 1978-75 


Randolph 
Apperson Hearst* 
(1915- ) 

m. Catherine 
Campbell 


Catherine Hearst 
Virginia Hearst 
Patricia Hearst 
m. Bernard Shaw 
Anne Hearst 
Victoria Hearst 


George Randolph 
Hearst Jr. 
m. Mary 
Thompson — 
m. Patricia Bell 


Phoebe Hearst 
m. Phillip Tovera- 
nr Amory Cooke 


John Herndon 


Christopher Tarafa 


Joanne Hearst 
■ m, John Herndon 
-m. Julio Tarafa 
nr Walter 
Lawrence 


William Randolph 
Hearst II 

m. Jennifer Gooch 
nr Julie Harris 


Steve Lawrence 
Andrea Lawrence 


Debra Hearst 
m. Dale Woodard 
itl Gary Gallagher 


Jason Hearst 


Mary Hearst 
m. Lon Stein 


Phoebe Tovera 


7 


George Randolph 
Hearst III 


Steven Hearst Erin Hearst 


I 

Shannon Stein 


1 


Alexis Stein 


THE HEARST FAMILY EMPIRE 


MEDIA INTERESTS: 


HEARST 

NEWSPAPER 

DIVISION 

(Source: Broad¬ 
cast mg/Cable cast¬ 
ing Yearbook, 1984): 
California: San 
Francisco Ex* 
aminer, San Fran¬ 
cisco Newspaper 
Printing Co. (50% 
interest), Los An¬ 
geles Herald Ex¬ 
aminer, 28 small 
weeklies and two 
daily papers in the 
suburban LA. area. 
Other: Edwards- 
vilJe (111.) Intelli¬ 
gencer, Baltimore 
News-American, 
Huron (Michigan) 
Daily Tribune, Mid¬ 
land (Michigan) 
Daily News, Albany 
(N.Yj Times Union, 
Knickerbocker 
News-Union Star 
(Albany, NY), Mid¬ 
land (Texas) Re¬ 
porter-Telegram, 
Plainview (Texas) 
Daily Herald, San 
Antonio Light, 
Seattle Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer. 


HEARST 

BROADCAST 

DIVISION 

(Source: Broad¬ 
cast ing/Cablecast¬ 
ing Yearbook, 1984): 

WBAL-TV, WBAL- 
AM and W1YY (FM), 
Baltimore; WDTN 
(TV), Dayton, Ohio: 
KMBCTV, Kansas 
City; WISN-TV P 
WISN-AM and 
WLPX (FM), Milwau¬ 
kee: WTAE-TV. 

WTAE-AM and 
WHTX (FM), Pitts¬ 
burgh; WAPA (AM). 
San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; Hearst/AMO 
Viacom Entertain¬ 
ment Services, 50% 
interest 3 . 


HEARST 

MAGAZINE 

DIVISION 

(Source: Broad¬ 
casting/Cablecast¬ 
ing Yearbook, 1984): 

American Drug¬ 
gist, Colonial 
Homes, Connois¬ 
seur, Cosmopoli¬ 
tan, Country Living, 
Good Housekeep¬ 
ing, Harper's 
Bazaar r House 
Beautiful, Motor t 
Motor Boating and 
Sailing, Popular 
Mechanics, Red- 
book, Science Di¬ 
gest, Sports Afield ; 
Town and Country. 


OTHER MEDIA 
INTERESTS 

(combined sources): 

Avon Books, 
King Features Syn¬ 
dicate, Puck, the 
Comic Weekly , 
Hearst Books, Ar¬ 
bor House Books (a 
trade book publish¬ 
er), National Maga¬ 
zine Co. (a subsidi¬ 
ary that distributes 
Hearst magazines 
in Britain), 


THE HEARST CORPORATION 

Control of the Hearst Corporation is vested in a voting 
trust, controlled by a board of directors made up of five fami¬ 
ly members and eight Hearst Corp. executives who cannot 
be family members. Although the bulk of the Hearst wealth 
— consisting of Hearst Corp. non-voting stock — originally 
was tied up in two tax-exempt foundations, the family man¬ 
aged in 1974 to buy back all of that stock, bringing the entire 
fortune — if not the corporation — directly under family 
control. 

Family members now on the voting trust board are: 
William R, Hearst Jr„ executive committee chairman; Ran¬ 
dolph A. Hearst, chairman; George R, Hearst Jr,, vice-presi¬ 
dent; David Whitmire Hearst, vice-president; and John R. 
Hearst Jr, 

Hearst Corporation owns a massive network of news¬ 
paper, magazine and broadcast outlets in the U.S. and 
abroad. It also owns land, livestock, paper mills and mining 
interests. 

Hearst Corporation sales are estimated at roughly $500 
million a year, making Hearst one of the largest privately 
owned corporations in the country, 

LAND, MINING AND PAPER 
INTERESTS: 

(Source: Chavey and Ciepley, The Hearsts) 

Sunical Land and Livestock Division: Manages a total of 
215,000 acres of timberland and ranch land in California. 

Pejepscot Paper Division: Manages 100,000 acres of 
timberland in Maine and Canada. 

Southwest Forest Industries: Hearst owns a 17% interest 
in this lumber and paper products company based in 
Phoenix. 

San Luis Mining Co.: 25% interest in gold and silver mines 
in Mexico, 


Numbered footnotes on page 20. 


Footnotes to Hearst family tree: 

* share all 6 million shares of voting stock in the Hearst Corporation, 
under the will of W.R Hearst Sr. 
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THE EXICHRON’S $137 MILLION 
STAKE IN DOWNTOWN REAL ESTATE 


18TH ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


UP AGAINST THE MEDIA MONOPOLY 


O ver the past decade, the Chronicle Publishing 
Company, the Hearst Corporation and the fami¬ 
lies of Chronicle founder M,H. deYoung and William 
Randolph Hearst have been among the largest land- 
owners in the city of San Francisco. This map shows 
the 52 lots of prime downtown land owned outright by 
the Hearst Corporation or the Chronicle Publishing 
Company, or by companies in which the Hearst or 
deYoung family held a sizeable financial interest. 

The lots are shaded to distinguish between three 
categories owned by either or both of Hearst/Chroni- 
cle Publishing; those owned by Hibernia Bank, which 
until 1982 was entirely family controlled; and those 
owned by companies such as Allied Properties and 
Parrott Investment Company, in which the deYoung 
family holds or held major blocks of stock. 

A few of these properties have been sold over the 
past two to seven years (see accompanying chart). We 
have listed them all, however, because they show very 
clearly what many environmentalists and highrise- 
fighters have suspected for two decades: That the 
owners of the Examiner and Chronicle, which for 20 
years have wholeheartedly supported the highrise 
boom and opposed virtually every effort to curtail de¬ 
velopment, have had ali the while a direct massive 
financial stake in the value of downtown San Fran¬ 
cisco real estate. 

Added together, the 52 lots have an assessed value 
of more than $137 million. And that estimate is con¬ 
servative. The assessed value of downtown property 
that hasn’t changed hands since Prop. 13 is almost 
certainly less than the actual market value of the 
land. 



— properties owned by the Hearst Corp., Chronicle 
Publishing Co. T or both. 


— property owned by Hibernia Bank* 


* 


MARKET 


Key: 


— properties owned by corporations in which the 
deYoung family has held a sizeable financial stake. 


Figures in parentheses are 
1984* 

A. Allied Properties 
Five lots: 


B. Allied Properties 
Two lots: 


C, ANied Properties 1 
One lot: 

D* Parrott investment Co. 2 
Eight lots: 


E. Allied Properties 2 
One lot: 

F. Hearst Corporation 
Six lots: 


assessed values, as of 


600 Battery ($5.03 
million) 

643 Front ($566,000) 

615 Front ($180,000) 

607 Front ($1,4 million) 
600 Battery ($27 million) 

340 Mason ($1,005 
million) 

391 Geary ($1.5 million) 

491 Geary {Clift Hotel, 
$42 million) 

345 Jessie ($500,000) 

353 Jessie ($794,000) 1 

363 Jessie ($441,000} 

870 Mission ($189,000) 
874 Mission ($513,000) 
327 Jessie ($64,000) 

364 Jessie ($739,000) 

835 Market ($14.2 million) 

79 New Montgomery 
($2.5 million) 

Parking lot on Minna 
Alley ($56,000) 

Parking lot on Minna 
Alley ($108,000) 


Parking lot on Minna 
Alley ($41,000) 

345 Minna ($75,000) 

329 Minna ($156,000) 

860 Howard ($2.27 
million) 4 

G. Hearst Corp. and Chronicle Publishing Company, 
joint ownership 

23 lots: 172 5th St ($222,000) 

190 5th St. ($102,000) 

926 Howard ($196,000) 
430 Natoma ($99,000) 

435 Minna ($30,000) 

44 Mary ($10,000) 

50 Mary ($64,000) 

464 Natoma (56,000) 

447 Minna ($348,000) 

441 Minna ($24,000) 

967 Mission ($153,000) 
941 Mission ($156,000) 
939 Mission ($189,000) 
901 Mission ($34.4 

million) 

425 Minna ($134,000) 

110 5th St. ($4.89 million) 
918 Howard ($373,000) 
409 Natoma ($70,000) 

912 Howard ($91,000) 
Howard St. parking lot 6 
($104,000) 

Howard St. parking lot 5 
($24,000) 

440 Natoma ($93,000) 

436 Natoma ($150,000) 


H. Hearst Corp. and Chronicle Publishing Co* 

One lot: 598 Bran nan ($1.4 

million) 

L Hearst Corp. 

Two lots: 691 Market ($3,09 million) 

51 Third St. ($5.29 
million) 


J. Hibernia Bank 
One lot: 


Folsom and Hawthorne 
($1.3 million) 


K. Hibernia Bank 
One lot: 


Sutter and Grant ($3.68 
million) 


L Hibernia Bank 

One lot: 1 Jones ($3*8 million) 

Not shown on map: Six Hearst Corp. lots near 
Candlestick Park, bounded by Coleman and Olney, 
$1543; Chronicle Broadcast Co*, 1001 Van Ness, $13*9 
million; Richard T* and Angelica Thieriot, 2829 
Pacific, $191,000; Peter Thieriot, 2247 Webster, 
$83,907; 11 Hibernia Bank branch offices, scattered 
across the city, total assessed value $8.83 million. 


Footnotes for map legend 

1. Allied Properties sold all these lots In 1977. The proceeds have gone into 
Allied Properties Liquidating Trust and are being distributed to the shareholders 
in installments (see chart). 

2. Among other properties, Parrott investment owns the land under the Emporium 
(835 Market), which is assessed at 514.2 million. The deYoung family Interest 

in Parrott came through Abby Parrott Tobin, daughter of the founder, John 
Parrott Jr. Abby married Hibernia Sank heir Edward Tobin, and their daughter, 
Barbara Tobin, married Chronicle publisher Charles deYoung Thieriot (see chan). 

3. See note 1. 

4. This lot is jointly owned by Hearst Corp. and Chronicle Publishing Co, 

5. The two parking lots with no addresses are owned by Hearsi Corp. outright, 
as are 440 and 436 Natoma 


FOOTNOTES 

1. In i860, Charles deYoung was 
Shot to death In the Chronicle off fee by 
Isaac M, Kalloch, son of the mayor of 
San Francisco, the Rev. Isaac S* Xal- 
loch. According to an article by his¬ 
torian Irving McKee in the Pacific Ht$ 
torical Review, Charles had been the 
driving force behind Ihe Chronicle, 
building It Into the largest circulation 
paper In San Francisco — In no small 
part through llary attacks on his oppo¬ 
nents. 

Occasionally, those attacks were 
judged libelous. But more often. McKee 
writes, they spurred acts of violence. 
Kalloch ran for mayor fn 1079 over the 
Chronicle's strenuous opposition. Dur¬ 
ing the campaign, Charles deYoung 
published a series of articles detailing 
allegedly scandalous offenses com¬ 
mitted by Kalloch years be lore in 
Boston, When Kalloch responded with 
attacks from the pulpit, Charles 
deYoung shot him. twice, in a sneak at¬ 
tack, Kalloch recovered and won the 
election; deYoung escaped prosecu¬ 
tion, but the mayor's son exacted retri¬ 
bution. The younger Kalloch was ac- 
qcited of deYoung's murder thanks to 
the testimony of a witness who was 


later convicted of perjury — and went 
on to practice law in the city. 

Z KRON Is* and always has been, 
Immensely profitable for the Chronicle 
Publishing Company. In the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, when the Chronicle 
was catching — and then passing — 
the Examiner in circulation profits 
from KRON were diverted to the paper. 
(The Chronicle's publisher, Charles 
deYoung Thieriot, admitted this under 
oath In testimony before a Senate com¬ 
mittee studying the Newspaper Preser¬ 
vation Act.) 

KRON has also historically followed 
the Ex/Chron line In news coverage, 
blacking out anything critical of Ihe 
two papers. When Albert Klhn t a formar 
KRON cameraman, challenged 
KRQN's application for an FCC license 
renewal In 1969, the station had him 
tailed and Investigated by private de¬ 
tectives* The Chronicle and Examiner 
both blacked out the story, as well as 
most of Klhn's damaging testimony, 

A final point* When Gannett News¬ 
papers bought the Oakland Tribune in 
1961 and started a morning edition. 
East bay Today, the Chron was sudden¬ 
ly faced with a competitor strong 
enough financially to challenge the Ex/ 
Chron monopoly* The Chronicle Imme¬ 


diately put KRON up for sale, and Gan¬ 
nett Jumped at the lucrative bait* Under 
FCC regulations, Gannett could not 
own both a TV station and a major 
newspaper in ihe same market area 
(the Chron owned KRON before that 
regulation was passed, so its owner¬ 
ship had been grandfathered in). Gan¬ 
nett announced that It would sell the 
Trlb/Eastbay Today, which was losing 
money hand over fist, and buy KRON. 
However, shortly after the Trib was 
sold, the KRON deal collapsed. The 
Chronicle still owns the station, and Its 
monopoly position remains safe (see 
Bay Guardian, Dec, 22,1982), 

3. I t's u nc lear wh Ich fam lly me m ber 
first bought Into Allied Properties, but 
the stock appears in several of the ma¬ 
jor estates* At his death. Charles 
deYoung Thieriot owned 307 shares of 
Allied, valued at 33,674. In 1969, Helen 
deYoung Cameron owned 3,650 shares 
of Allied common stock, valued at 
S175 H 200 and 2,500 shares of Allied pre¬ 
ferred. valued at $250,000. In 1978, the 
estate of Patricia Tobin Cooper owned 
821 shares of A!Ned Properties, valued 
at £34,892. 

4. The marriage of Abby Parrott and 
Edward J* Tobin brought together two 
fami I ies — t he Tobln s of H Ibem 1 a Bank 
and the Parrotts of Parrott invest¬ 
ments, According to historical reports, 


John Parrott, the head of the family* ar¬ 
rived In San Francisco carrying 300 
Mexican silver dollars in the early 
1830s. In 1835, he founded Parrott and 
Company, which under his son, John 
Parrott Jr., became Parrott Investment 
Co* Abby was the daughter of John Par¬ 
rott Jr and Mary E* Donohoe, Edward J. 
Tobin was the son of Richard Tobin, co- 
founder of Hibernia Bank, Edward's 
cousin, Joseph 0. Tobin, had earlier 
married Constance, one of ihe 
daughters of M.H. deYoung. When Bar¬ 
bara Tobin, the daughter and sole heir 
of Abby Pa rrott and Edward Tob I n, mar¬ 
ried Charles deYoung Thieriot, the 
wealth of both original Tobin brothers 
was Integrated Into the deYoung fami¬ 
ly. along with that of John Parrott. 

5, Richard Miller brought impec¬ 
cable downtown corporate credentials 
to the family. He was for many years 
the San Francisco division chief of 
PG&E; his father-in-law, Donald 
Russell, is chairman of Southern 
Pacific. 

6. Stock holdings can change rapid¬ 
ly, especially during probate proceed¬ 
ings, when stocks and bonds are often 
bought and sold to maximize the return 
on a trust fund that has been estab¬ 
lished under the wilt of the deceased. 
We have limited our stock listings to 
securities held by the estates of family 


members who died within the past 15 
years. Most of the stocks listed were in 
the estates of George T, Cameron and 
his wile Helen* The Transamerica block 
— by far fhe largest single outside 
stockholding In any family member's 
estate — comes from the estate of 
Cyril R Tobin, who died in 1977. The 
values are according to the indepen¬ 
dent audits included as exhibits in the 
probate filings. Charles deYoung 
Thieriot's estate lists 1.000 shares of 
Crocker National, valued at £27,062, 
and 600 shares of Knlght-Ridder com¬ 
mon, valued at £20,562. He also owned 
1,933 shares of Standard OH, valued at 
£79,132, although the block listed on 
the chart was owned by Helen 
Cameron. Patricia Tobin, who died In 
1976, also owned £13,381 of stock In 
PG&t 

7. When William Randolph Hearst 
died In 1951, he left the only 100 shares 
of Hearst Corp. voting slock — the right 
1o control the company — in a trust 
fund, with Ns family as beneficiaries. 
But In an odd twist, Hearst decreed that 
the trust would be put under the power 
of a board ot directors made up of Ns 
five sons (or their chosen heirs) — and 
eight Hearst executives, who could not 
be family members. The bulk of the real 
Hearst wealth — a huge block of non- 
voting Hearst Corp, stock — was 


■ 1 i 

placed in two charitable foundations, 
the Hearst Foundation and the William 
Randolph Hearst Foundation, In order 
to avoid estate taxes. As Lindsay 
Chaney and Michael Cleply report in 
their bock 77ie Hearsis, the family man¬ 
aged In the mid-1970s lo mobilize more 
than £50 million In cash to buy back 
from the foundation all Its Hearst 
stock, thereby reluming to the family 
all the original wealth. This maneuver 
took place at fhe same time as the Sym- 
bicnese Liberation Army was demand¬ 
ing a £2 million ransom for Patty 
Hearst, daughter of Randolph A. 
Hearst — and the Hearst family was 
claiming It didn't have the cash to pay. 

In one way, the Patty Hearst kidnap¬ 
ping proved a boon for the family, by 
giving the remaining heirs grounds to 
have a San Luis Obispo County judge 
seal all remaining probate records 
(which, the family maintained, con¬ 
tained Information that terrorists could 
exploit) and keep out of the public eye a 
huge amount of data on the current 
Hearst wealth. 

8. The Hearst Foundation grants to 
SPU R: 1975-1978, $5,000 per year 1979, 
£10,000; 1980, $5,000, 

9* in 1981, Hearst Corp* and ABC be¬ 
gan co-producing cable TV programs* 
fn 1983, the venture merged with Via¬ 
com to produce entertainment shows. 
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‘Ex only makes no sense’ 

Depending on how adamant the salesperson is, you’ll 
probably get a rejoinder that goes something like this: 
“ Just buying an ad in the Examiner doesn’t make any 
sense. It costs almost exactly the same to put your ad in 
both papers as it does to put It in the Examiner alone/ 1 

Which is absolutely true. The Examiner and Chroni¬ 
cle individual classified rates are designed to discourage 
people from putting an ad in one paper and not the 
other. For example, in most classifications a one-time 
ad in the Chron costs $6-90 a line. The same ad in the Ex 
(which has a far smaller circulation) costs $6.75, but for 
$L41 more — $8.16 a line — you get both papers. For 
lower priced items, the agency salepeople often tell 
callers, the rate for one paper is the same as it is for both 
papers. 

But don’t give up. After all, the Examiner is 15 cents 
cheaper. Besides, if you keep persisting, the salesperson 
will break down and explain the real problem with plac¬ 
ing an Examiner-only ad. You see, there is really only 
one classified section. They typeset all the ads together, 
and make up just one set of pages, which runs in the 
classified section of both papers. 

True, if you make enough of a fuss, the agency even¬ 
tually will let you run a classified ad just in the Ex¬ 
aminer. But your bicycle won’t be listed with all the 
other bicycles for sale. It will be all by itself, most likely 
somewhere near the end of the classified pages. 

If you make a real fuss — say, threaten to sue — they 
may not run your ad at all. Or they may do what they 
did to realtor and former Supervisor John 
Barbagelata, (see sidebar) and run your ad alongside the 
death notices. 

Unmentionable ‘monopoly’ 

And yet, if you call some local radio or TV talk show 
host to complain about the “newspaper monopoly” in 
San Francisco, there’s a good chance you’ll get cut off 
the air. At the very least, the announcer will probably 
interrupt you to explain to the listeners that you are 
stating your own opinion, not a fact. 

You see, some journalists in San Francisco will tell 
you that it’s libelous — libelous — to refer to the Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle as a ‘‘monopoly/ 5 
“Monopoly,” they say, implies some type of illegal 
price-fixing, and everyone knows there’s nothing illegal 
about the business practices at the two daily papers. 
There’s no newspaper monopoly in San Francisco — 
it’s all perfectly legitimate, duly authorized by a special 
act of Congress back in 1970. 

Right — and there was no such thing as the “Viet¬ 
nam War,” because Congress never declared it. And no 


president of the United States violated any law by 
sending American troops into combat. It was all 
authorized by a special act of Congress, 

A very lucrative arrangement 

So let’s skip the legal rhetoric and get right to the 
point. There sure as hell is a daily newspaper monopoly 
in San Francisco, It’s been in place for 19 years — and 
it’s very, very lucrative. 

From what we can gather, based on transcripts of the 
1981 Pacific Sun/Berkeley Barb antitrust trial, the Ex¬ 
aminer and Chronicle owners have split something in 
the neighborhood of $150 million — in net profits — 
since the Joint Operating Agreement was signed in 
1965. 

Neither company sells its stock to the public, so the 
records are all kept secret and it’s difficult to determine 
just where all that money has gone. But one thing is 
clear: Very little of it has gone into making either the 
Examiner or the Chronicle a first-rate newspaper. 

Instead, the Chronicle has been buying up TV sta¬ 
tions (two in Kansas, one in Nebraska) and cable fran¬ 
chises (three in California, two in New Mexico). The 
Hearst Corporation recently bought a chain of 28 
weekly papers in suburban Los Angeles, and last year 
announced it was joining Viacom and ABC in a new 
joint operation to produce entertainment program¬ 
ming for cable TV. 

No reason to improve quality 

All of which makes per fect sense. As long as the com¬ 
panies keep using their money to buy more newspapers 
and TV stations, the federal government won’t ask 
them to pay income taxes on it. And there is absolutely 
no logical reason for either company to spend a nickel 
improving the quality of its daily news operation. 
Newspapers make virtually all their money from 
advertising. And, as the charts on pages 25 and 27 make 
clear, the advertising rates of the Chronicle and Ex¬ 
aminer have very little to do with the number of 
households that read the papers. 

Normally, advertising rates (and thus revenues) are 
determined to a great extent by the circulation of the 
paper involved. That’s only logical — the more people 
likely to see the ad, the more an advertiser will be willing 
to pay. 

But our research, summarized in the accompanying 
charts, has revealed a curious thing: Since 1966, the 
year after the Ex/Chron merger, the combined circula¬ 
tion of the two papers has dropped — from about 
720,000 to about 690,000, Another key marketing 
figure, the papers’ combined “penetration rate” (the 
percentage of households in the paper’s primary circu¬ 
lation area that receive at least one of the papers), also 
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declined — from 51.2% to 35.3%. 

Paying more for less 

Yet while this was going on, the combined advertis¬ 
ing rate has skyrocketed, from $2.58 in 1966 to $8.51 
in 1983. (These figures are for the “open” display rate, 
for one line of copy, run one time only.) 

In other words, in 1983 you had to pay more than 
three times as much as you did in 1966 for an ad that 
reached 30,000 less people. By comparison, over a 
similar period the Los Angeles Times showed a similar 
increase in rates, but its circulation jumped by 75%. 
Also, the Times offers lower rates for smaller zones. 

If the Ex/Chron rates aren’t based on circulation in¬ 
creases, what are they based on? The chart suggests an 
interesting trend. There are three points between 1960 
and 1984 where the ad rates jumped significantly — 
once In 1966 (after the merger), once in 1970 (when the 
Newspaper Preservation Act was signed) and again In 
1981 (when the final antitrust case against the 
Ex/Chron ended in a victory for the monopoly com¬ 
bine). 

Apparently, the papers have hiked their rates every 
time a major potential challenge against price-fixing 
has been eliminated. Circulation increases have had 
nothing to do with it. And since the papers have the* 
market locked up, advertisers must continue to pay the 
new higher rates, whether the papers were increasing 
their readership or not. 

continued page 23 


The Barbagelata 
Fite 

ohn Barbagelata never 
much liked the San 
Francisco Examiner, and 
after the paper refused even 
to Interview him in 1975 
when he ran for mayor of 
San Francisco (and almost 
won), his disdain for the 
paper became a passion. 

Barbagelata, a West Por¬ 
tal realtor who has been a city 
supervisor, decided that year 
he would no longer put his 
classified real estate ads in the 
city’s afternoon paper. It 
seemed like a simple deci¬ 
sion, but, as he recalled re¬ 
cently, it quickly turned into 
a bitter dispute. Before it was 
over, his ads had been stuck 
beside the Chronicle’s death 
notices, the paper was out 
$5,000 and the whole mono¬ 
poly arrangement almost 
wound up in court. 

Barbagelata, now retired 
from active politics, told the 
Bay Guardian he had called 
the San Francisco News¬ 
paper Agency, which handles 
advertising for both the Ex¬ 
aminer and Chronicle, and 
told them that he wanted his 
ads published only in the 
Chronicle, 

“They told me the rates 
are almost the same, that it 


costs about as much to ad¬ 
vertise in the Chronicle alone 
as in the Chronicle and Ex¬ 
aminer,” he explained. “I 
told them l didn’t care, J 
don’t want my name in the 
Examiner.” 

Finally, he said, the agency' 
sales representative explained 
the facts of life. “They told 
me I have to advertise in both 
papers, because they make 
up the classified section to¬ 
gether. 

“I told them, That’s your 
problem/ ” 

Eventually, he said, the 
agency took his Chronicle- 
only ads. “They labeled my 
ads "Real Estate’ and then 
they ? put it next to the death 
notices/’ he recalled. “My 
clients were a little disturbed/’ 

After Barbagelata threat¬ 
ened to sue the agency for an¬ 
titrust violations, he said, 
“They told me they wouldn’t 
lake my credit any more, and 
that I would have to pay for 
the ads in advance, in cash/’ 

“By that time,” he re¬ 
membered, “my total bill 
was around $5,000.1 refused 
to pay. Eventually, they 
agreed to write off the $5,000 
if I wouldn’t sue. 

“So now I don’t advertise 
in either paper,” he con¬ 
cluded. 

— T.R. 
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continued from oage 17 
evil, speak no evil coverage of all 
events involving the legality and 
propriety of their Joint Operating 
Agreement and adverse publicity 
involving either paper,XRON 
(the Chronicle's TV station) 
KRONorthe JOA. 

They either black out the 
news, or water It down. For ex¬ 
ample. in the Tucson case, the 
papers either ignored the story 
totally or omitted the local 
angle. 

• Immediately after the merger, 
the Examiner and Chronicle put 
together a Joint advertising rate 
that is virtually double what 
either paper charged before the 
merger. 

1966 : JOA publishers, recog* 
nizing they are operating In 
violation of antitrust law, plan to 


nullify the Tucson decision and 
retroactively legitimize their Il¬ 
legal corporate behavior. 

Their strategy is to lobby for a 
special act of Congress. The bill 
is the"falling newspaper" act 
designed to provide retroactive, 
present and perpetual exemp¬ 
tion from the antitrust laws — 
an exemption allowed no other 
industry — so the publishers 
can continue to pile up monopo¬ 
ly profits without fear of pro¬ 
secution or competition. 

• In early October, the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Guardian launches its 
first edition as art Independent, 
locally owned and controlled 
newspaper, under the masthead; 
"It’s a newspaper's duty to print 
the news and raise hell" 

The Guardian's first big target 
in its prototype issue is the 
Ex/Chron JOA agreement, por* 
trayed in a cartoon as two 
ostrich heads coming out of a 


single body, marked with a huge 
dollar sign: "What the public 
now has in San Francisco, as it 
does in all but 55 or so of some 
1,461 cities with dailies, is a 
privately owned public utility that 
is constitutionally exempt from 
public regulation, which would 
violate freedom ofthe press. 

This is bad for the newspaper 
business and this is bad for San 
Francisco.” 

1967: The JOA publishers, led 

by the Chronicle, Hearst and ten 
chain publishers involved in 22 
JOAs involving 44 newspapers in 
19 states and 119 congressional 
districts, take their lobbying 
campaign for the ' failing news¬ 
paper” act to Washington. Hear¬ 
ings are scheduled before the 
antitrust subcommittees of the 
House and Senate. 

♦ On July 27th, Chronicle Pub¬ 
lisher Charles deYoung Thieriot, 


testifying before the Senate Anti¬ 
trust Subcommittee, takes the 
poverty oath and testifies he 
agreed to the JOA merger with 
Hearst because he feared the 
Chronicle might be forced out of 
business. 

As to whether the Chronicle 
was making or losing money 
prior to the merger, Thieriot 
testifies, "Although I do not 
know the dollar amounts of the 
losses sustained by Hearst in 
maintaining two San Francisco 
newspapers during the years 
preceding 1964,1 am sure they 
were substantial The 
Chronicle's losses In those 
years were of more modest pro¬ 
portions, but were nonetheless 
constant. Except for the year 
1956, when newspaper opera¬ 
tions showed a small profit, the 
Chronicle had not been 
operating profitably, although by 
1964 the Chronicle was about 


breaking even." (In the same 
spirit, Examiner Publisher Gould 
testifies that San Francisco was 
a case of "three falling 
newspapers.”) 

Then, after taking the position 
that the Chronicle had suffered 
"constant losses" in the years 
1957 to ’63, Thieriot says he was 
motivated to merge for fear of 
his paper's life: 

"If Hearst had determined that 
it was willing to devote the 
amounts of money that It would 
have cost to maintain its opera¬ 
tions In San Francisco and such 
additional amounts as might 
have been necessary to attempt 
to regain the lead in circulation, I 
do not know whether the Chroni¬ 
cle would have had enough 
financial energy to meet this in¬ 
creased economic pressure." 

Thieriot also acknowledges, 
under questioning by subcom¬ 
mittee counsel Jerry S. Cohen. 


that the Chronicle Publishing 
Company has used the profits 
of its television franchise, 

KRON-TV, to "sustain the oper¬ 
ation of the newspaper" in Its 
battle with the Examiner. 

(Although Thieriot and Gould 
are seeking relief and excep¬ 
tional, unprecedented govern¬ 
ment subsidies, they do not 
publicly produce, then or later, 
any financial statements to back 
up their "falling newspaper" 
claims. The Newspaper Guild’s 
Charles Perlik later notes acidly 
that the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board has ordered 
employers to open their books to 
unions when employers have 
pleaded financial Inability to 
meet union proposals and the 
courts have upheld the NLRB.) 

The day after Thieriot and 
Gould testify, J. Hart Clinton, 
publisher of the San Mateo 
continued page 23 21 
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OVERCHARGING THE PUBLIC 


F remont Older, the crusad¬ 
ing tum-of-ihe century 
San Francisco journalist, 
recalled in his autobiography 
the details of how a collusive 
agreement between two city 
newspapers, the Bulletin and 
the Evening Post, bilked San 
Francisco taxpayers out of 
thousands of dollars. 
According to Older, the 
Evening Post (owned by 
Southern Pacific) and the 
Bulletin (where Older work¬ 
ed) had agreed to rig the bid¬ 
ding on the contract to 
publish the city’s legal 
notices. The contract was 
lucrative — by law, the city 
had to publish in a newspaper 
of general circulation ad¬ 
vance notice of its public 
hearings, city contract offers, 
probate actions and the like. 
In a classic piece of 19th 
century railroad baron logic, 
Southern Pacific’s represen¬ 
tative on the Post concluded 
that it was senseless to com¬ 
pete with the Bulletin when 
both papers would be better 
off by agreeing in advance to 
submit in Hated bids — and 
then splitting the profits 
down the middle. 

It was the sort of move that 
made SP a legendary power 
in the state — and later spur¬ 
red reformers to pass tough 
laws designed to shatter the 
giant “trusts/’ Today, if 
two ostensible competitors 
were found to have rigged a 
city contract bid, the contract 
would be voided and the 
responsible parties thrown in 
jail* 

Letter of the Jaw 

Or would they? Let’s take 
a look: 

in 1968, the city of San 
Francisco was putting out 
$135,000 a year to publish 
legal notices in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Examiner. By law, the 
city legals contract had to be 
awarded to a daily newspaper 
with a city circulation of 
8,000 or more. Then — as 
now — there were exactly 
two such papers in San Fran¬ 
cisco, The Examiner had 
entered the low bid. 

But when the Bay Guard¬ 
ian started making inquiries, 
it quickly became clear that 
the Ex was going to extra¬ 
ordinary lengths to avoid giv¬ 
ing the dty notices any more 
circulation than it absolutely 
had to and that the “com¬ 
petitive” bidding process was 
hardly a cutthroat ordeal. 

The legal notices, it turned 
out, were published in just 
one edition of the paper. And 
although the Examiner easily 
met the minimum in-city cir¬ 
culation requirements, it 


printed only 9,000 copies of 
the edition in which the legal 
notices appeared. Those 
9,000 newspapers were 
distributed throughout Nor¬ 
thern California. None were 
home-delivered and it was 
impossible to say how many 
eventually went home with 
San Francisco residents. 

Even more curious, a 
check of the two bids showed 
a remarkable pattern. In 
1965, for instance, the Ex¬ 
aminer won the contract with 
a bid of 39 cents per line. The 
Chronicle had bid 40 cents. 
The next year, the winning 
bid — again from the Ex¬ 
aminer —■ was 42 cents. The 
competing bid: 44 cents. 

After the story came out, 
the legals began to appear in 
aO Examiner editions. But 
the bidding process remain¬ 
ed, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, the same, 

‘Only one bid’ 

In 1977, Sup. Quentin 
Kopp sponsored a suc¬ 
cessful charter amendment 
that changed the require¬ 
ments for legal notice publi¬ 
cation, Under the amend¬ 
ment, papers such as the San 
Francisco Progress, which 
publishes three days a week, 
had the right to bid on almost 
all of the legal ads, (State law 
requires the city to announce 
Board of Supervisors meetings 
on two consecutive days,) 

But the Ex/Chron bids are 
no more competitive than 
they were in 1968, The 
1983-84 Ex bid for Board 
notices was $5.07; the Giron 
bid $5.21* 

What’s more, numerous 
state and federal agencies still 
are victims of the San Fran¬ 
cisco newspaper monopoly. 

For instance, in Northern 
California the state Con¬ 
troller’s Office Division of 
Unclaimed Property 
publishes twice yearly inven¬ 
tory lists in papers around the 
state. In recent years, the cost 
of advertising in the Chroni¬ 
cle has become so exorbitant 
that in 1982 the office 
stopped using the Chronicle. 
“They priced us out of the 
market,” said assistant divi¬ 
sion chief Lea Garcia. “We 
tried to get them to come 
down on their price, but they 
were very firm.” 

“We’ll do anything to 
avoid that combine/’ added 
John Jervis, the assistant 
deputy controller. “They 
really have outlandish rates 
for their circulation.” Since 
1964, Jervis said, the state 
has paid roughly $700,000 to 
the Chronicle. 

— Sam Quinones 
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A September 1964 letter from Wells Smith, then a 
top Hearst executive in San Francisco, to G.O. 
Markuson, executive vice president of Hearst 
Newspapers in New York, makes the point painfully 
clear. The letter, written one month before the 
Ex/Chron JOA was first signed, came out during hear¬ 
ings on KRON’s application for a license renewal in 
1969. It concerned the forthcoming merger pact. 

Wrote Smith, “We should not be competitive with 
respect to news content in the future. What would be 
the advantage except for prestige? We certainly do not 
want one paper to over-balance and out-run the other, 
since both sides are to share fifty-fifty in the operating 
results.” 

It may be hard to pin down, exactly where all the 
Ex/Chron millions finally wind up, but it’s no mystery 
where the money comes from in the first place. It comes 
out of your pocket. 

Almost impossible to avoid 

- If you live in San Francisco, it’s virtually impossible 
to avoid becoming a victim of the Ex/Chron mono¬ 
poly, Selling your car? You have to sell it in both 
newspapers, at a ridiculously inflated rate. (You’ll 
.never get the papers, but according to an Oakland 
Trubune study, a full 50% of the Examiner’s readers 
also read the Citron — so right away, you’re paying to 
reach a lot of the same people twice.) Of course, 
you’re also paying to sell your car everywhere that 
either paper is distributed. 

In the Los Angeles Times, classified advertising is 
available in zoned editions. Thus, an advertiser selling 
her bicycle in the San Gabriel Valley doesn’t also have 
to pay for her ad to be published in the San Fernando 
Valley. The cost per line for an ad that reaches all 1.5 
million L.A. Times readers is $8,65 — but an ad that is 
published only in the San Gabriel Valley goes for $2.25 
per line. 

In the Times’ Westside editions, which reach 172,000 
readers, a classified ad costs S2.35 a line. By com¬ 
parison, the San Francisco Examiner, which reaches 
156,000 people, charges $6.75 a Line for the same ad. 

No Jobs, no ads 

That’s just one side of the coin. After all, if you have 
to get rid of that car, you can always sell the old heap to 
a used car lot in the Mission, or slick a sign in the win¬ 
dow and hope it gets noticed. 

But suppose you’re looking for a job — and you 
don’t want to work for a huge downtown corporation. 
Say you’re a skilled artisan, and you suspect there are 
half-a-dozen small shops that can use someone like 
you. 

Well, you might find that there are no jobs of that 
sort listed in the Ex/Chron Help Wanted section. Of 
course, it may be the case that nobody is hiring in 
your line of work. But it’s also entirely possible that the 
shop of your dreams has an opening right now but 
didn’t advertise in the Ex/Chron for the same reason 
that you couldn’t sell your car through the papers: it 
simply couldn’t afford the rates. 

Small advertisers priced out 

This is not idle speculation. And it’s hot limited to a 
handful of odd-lot job seekers. It also affects your ac¬ 
cess to many small businesses and advertisers in San 
Francisco. 


One of the plaintiffs in the 1975 antitrust suit against 
the Examiner/Chronicle JOA was an employment 
agency, Cadillac Associates. The agency alleged that 
the price-fixing practices of the papers prevented it 
from advertising all its job openings. And in 1982, the 
San Francisco Board of Realtors (hardly a radical 
bunch) made an organized effort to pull its real estate 
ads out of the Ex/Chron, on the grounds that the prices 
were prohibitive. (This JOA phenomenon is not limited 
to San Francisco. Several years before the U.S. Justice 
Department decided to challenge a JOA arrangement 
in Tucson, Arizona, a group of Tucson small mer¬ 
chants filed suit, claiming their ability to do business 
was injured by exorbitant advertising rates in the local 
monopoly papers.) 

Of course, for the giant advertisers — Macy’s, the 
Emporium, Neiman-Marcus — monopoly-inflated 
rates are not a serious problem. They are simply a cost 
of doing business. Like all other costs, the stores pass it 
along to their customers. 

Unprecedented exemption 

The advertising monopoly has another very in¬ 
teresting effect, one which runs directly counter to the 
entire argument made by the publishers who backed the 
Newspaper Preservation Act of 1970, which made the 
Ex/Chron merger (and 20 others) retroactively legal. 

As outlined elsewhere in this issue, the Newspaper 
Preservation Act granted the newspaper industry an 
unprecedented exemption from antitrust restrictions. 
Proponents (mostly large newspaper chains) argued 
successfully that the act was needed because competi¬ 
tion from the electronic media threatened to force 
dozens of major papers out of business. By allowing 
two dailies in a dty to merge printing and business 
operations, fix prices and pool profits, the chains 
asserted, papers could be saved from extinction and a 
“diversity of editorial voices” could be preserved. 

However, in San Francisco, the opposite has oc- 
cured. 

Eliminated future competition 

Simply put, by jacking up their advertising rates to 
artificially high levels, the Examiner and Chronicle 
have effectively guaranteed there will be no future com¬ 
petition in the daily newspaper market. They’ve also 
made it a whole lot more difficult — and sometimes im¬ 
possible — for smaller papers to publish in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The reason for this, as laid out in the 1975 Pacific 
Sun/Berkelely Barb/Cadillac Associates antitrust suit 
against the Ex/Chron, Is that major advertisers almost 
always make the largest circulation daily papers the 
first priority in their advertising budgets. If the daily 
rates are too high, those businesses have no money left 
to advertise in other, smaller papers, 

“Price fixing” is the term economists use for 
this practice, and it was outlawed in the Sherman Anti¬ 
trust Act. Yet, every attempt since 1970 to stop JOA 
papers from doing this has failed. Courts have 
held, as they did in the Sun case, that the Newspaper 
Preservation Act gives newspapers a blanket exemption 
from all antitrust restrictions, and the only thing the 
papers have to do to obtain a JOA is to prove that the 
merger was necessary to prevent one of the two from 
failing, 

1 Inherently unfair advantage 9 

J. Hart Clinton, an antitrust attorney who is also 
publisher of the San Mateo Times, explained the flip 
side of this in his 1967 testimony before the Senate 
antitrust subcommittee. The merger, he asserted, 
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Times and an antitrust attorney 
with the San Francisco firm of 
Morrison & Foerster, challenges 
Thle riot's testimony. 

He charges that the "failing 
status" of Hearst newspapers 
was the result not of natural 
economics (of “destructive com- 
petition," in Thie riot's phrase) t 
but of the Chronicle's use of its 
profits from its government fran¬ 
chise, KRON-TV, to buy up ex¬ 
pensive circulation in the 
suburbs, thereby gaining the top 
position In the morning market 
and driving the Examiner “to the 
wall/' 

Clinton also places into the 
record the July 1965 balance 
sheet of the Chronicle 
Publishing Company, only 60 
days before the merger. The 


statement shows the Chronicle 
has $7 million in cash, of which 
$4,600,000 was cash on hand and 
$2400,000 was in certificates of 
deposit. The Chronicle is making 
about 15% on its investment, 
Clinton maintains. 

On Dec. 11th, Thieriot 
responds to Clinton's charges in 
a letter to the subcommittee. 

The Chronicled fortunes, it turns 
cut, have taken a sudden and 
dramatic turn for the better. In¬ 
stead of those "constant losses” 
from 1957 to 1963 that had 
prompted his fears for the Chron¬ 
icle's survival, Thtenet now 
claims that Chronicle newspaper 
operations showed “a profit for 
each year commencing with 
1959 through September 1965, 
with the single exception cf 
1962/ He further claims that 
“revenues from Chronicle’s 
television station were not used 
or required to be used to sustain 


newspaper operations in the 
years subsequent to 1958." 

Barnett, summing up the con¬ 
tradictions in the Thieriot 
testimony, testifies in 1969: “The 
question arises: What kind of 
man, what kind of company, 
would submit to Congress, 
within the space of six months* 
two affirmations so fundamen¬ 
tally at war with each other?" 

Thieriot and Gould both testify 
without qualification that the 
San Francisco JOA was preced¬ 
ed by advice from then-Attorney 
General Nicholas de B. Katzen- 
bach that. Thieriot testifies, "It 
was not the Department’s intent 
to institute an antitrust action 
against Implementation of the 
proposed plan." Thieriot also 
testifies that T "The Justice 
Department gave us a clearance 
letter." 

According to Gould, "The 
Department advised us that It 


would not sue to block the pro¬ 
posed joint arrangement." 
Neither Thieriot nor Gould pro¬ 
duces or quotes from the “clear¬ 
ance" letter. 

• Nine months later, the Justice 
Department contradicts the 
Thleriot/Gould testimony. 

Donald F. Turner, assistant at¬ 
torney general in charge of the 
antitrust division, testifies that 
the San Francisco arrangement 
was “not cleared." To nail down 
the point, he places into the 
record for the first time the ac¬ 
tual Justice Department state¬ 
ment to the Examiner and 
Chronicle (see 1965 for full text}. 
The statement shows that in 
their Senate testimony, Thieriot 
and Gould had omitted the key 
word "present” from the Depart¬ 
ment's statement that It had no 
Intention to bring suit against 
the agreement. They had also ig¬ 
nored the entire second para¬ 


graph, which supports the 
description of the letter by 
Turner In Senate testimony in 
April 1968: 

.thoseagreements were 
not cleared. The parties In both 
cases were told that whereas 
we would not take action to en¬ 
join their proposed arrangement 
at that time, that the whole mat¬ 
ter would be left open pending a 
study of the whole situation, and 
specifically pending the out¬ 
come of [the Tucson] litigation." 

1968: The Poor People's Cam¬ 
paign comes to Washington, but 
meets a chilly reception. 
Members of Congress (and many 
newspapers) accuse campaign 
leaders of wanting handouts and 
government subsidies. 

Plaintiffs in four treble 
damage antitrust actions, in¬ 
cluding the old Weinstein's 
department store and several 


other retail shops, continue to 
press claims for millions of 
dollars against the Examiner/ 
Chronicle. They allege they were 
put out of business because of 
the monopoly-inflated advertis¬ 
ing rates imposed by the JOA 
after the merger. The claims 
would be nui fifed under the 
Newspaper Preservation Act. 

• The newspaper unions strike 
the Examiner/Chronlcfe for 
several weeks, seeking their cut 
of the monopoly profits accruing 
from the 1965 merger. They get 
substantial Increases In pay and 
benefits and continue to get 
them through the next 14 years, 
during which time no strikes or 
serious work stoppages occur. 

During the strike, the unions 
persuade Rep. Phil Burton (D-SF) 
to stand in front of the Ex/Chron 
offices at 5th Street and Mission 
and calf for a federal investiga- 
continued next page 
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Computer typesetting, graphic design, 
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f The best defense against 

► AIDS Is 

► INFORMATION_ 

► Medical & Psychological Referrals 

► Education & Literature 

► Direct Services for People with AIDS 

Call the SF AIDS Foundation 

863-AIDS (800) FOR-AIDS 

in San Francisco-toll free in Northern California 

._ Volunteers always needed! 



* Professional 
Photographer 

* Reasonable 
Rates 

* Your Location 
indoors or Out 

* Guaranteed 
Satisfaction 

* Free Brochure 

CALL: 

(415)648-2600 



LUNCH ABOARD RUB 
64' SLOOP, China Basin 
12:30-2:00, $20 per person 
Box Lunch Inducted 


"Marvelously rctaxtag... 
Highly rvctjm men dull * * + *" 
Bea Pixa, S.F. Examiner 
Rescrvalmns, 861-216? 
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3548 22nd St., San Francisco 

between Dolores St Church Plenty of Free Parking 

PATTERNS, CLASSES, INSTRUCTIONS 

( 415 ) 285-0734 

Hours: M on. Sat. 11-6. Tues. 11 8 Sun. 12*5 

Knitting Classes starling now. All levels. Also, 
workshops, in sweater design and finishing techniques. 





This graph shows the rela¬ 
tionship between the circula¬ 
tion and ad rates of the Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle before 
and after their 1965 merger. 
Prior to the merger, hikes in 
the papers' ad rates closely 
parallel circulation in* 
creases, as is usually the 
case with newspapers. But 
after 1965, the graph sug¬ 
gests, advertising rate in¬ 
creases for the two papers 
have little to do with rises In 
circulation. 

If circulation increases 
don’t explain higher ad rates, 
what does? The graph shows 
an interesting trend. There 
are three points on the graph 
where ad rates jump: in 1965, 
immediately following the 
merger in 1970, when the 
Newspaper Preservation Act 
was signed; and in 1981, 
when the Pacific Sun lost its 
antitrust case against the 
Ex/Ghron. This evidence sug¬ 
gests the two papers hiked 
their ad rates each time the 
merger cleared an additional 
legal or political hurdle. 

And the end result has- 
been that by 1963 an adver¬ 
tiser had to pay more than 
three times as much as in 
1966 to reach fewer readers. 



EXAMINER# 

CHRONICLE 

CIRCULATION 

AND 
AD RATES 

1960-1983 
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lion of the JOA. But once the 
strike is settled, nothing more is 
heard from Burton or the unions 
about an investigation. Little 
more public criticism of the JOA 
or Its adverse effect on the com¬ 
munity and local journalism is 
heard from the unions. 

* On Sept. 8th, At Kihn, a former 
KRON-TV cameraman, sends the 
first of several letters of com¬ 
plaint to the FCC in Washington, 
laying out the journalistic and 
corporate transgressions of his 
former employer and alleging 
that KRON was si anting the 
news. 

The letters ultimately help 
force the FCC to hold license 
renewal hearings on KRON. 

1969 : The Shopping News/ 


Argonaut, a shopper once owned 
and supported by 1 7 downtown 
department stores, 3s the first 
casualty of the JOA’s destruc¬ 
tive Joint ad rate, which begins 
scooping up even more of the 
local print ad revenue, it dies 
because virtually all its old 
downtown advertising is now 
locked into the Ex/Chron. 

» On March 10th, the Supreme 
Court upholds by a 7-1 vote the 
district court decision on the Tuc¬ 
son JOA, Justice Douglas writes 
that the JOA "in purpose and ef* 
feet monopolized the only news¬ 
paper In Tucson in violation of 
Section 2 of the Sherman Act/' 
Douglas pointedly notes that the 
"restraints on competition" Im¬ 
posed by the Tucson JOA "com¬ 
port neither with the antitrust 
laws nor with the First Amend¬ 
ment." He concludes his opinion 


with a quote from the Supreme 
Court ruling In the 1945 
Associated Press case: 

"Freedom to publish means 
freedom for all and not for some. 
Freedom to publish Is 
guaranteed by the Constitution, 
but freedom to combine to keep 
others from publishing is not. 
Freedom of the press from 
governmental interference under 
the First Amendment does not 
sanction repression of that 
freedom by private interests. The 
First Amendment affords not the 
slightest support for the conten¬ 
tion that a combination to 
restrain trade in news and views 
has any constitutional 
immunity." 

• Divestiture of the Star, ordered 
by District Judge James A. 
Walsh, would be a certainty and 
21 other JOAs would be imper¬ 


iled were it not for the "failing 
newspaper" bill the publishers 
had designed to meet the 
likelihood of a court defeat. The 
JOA publishers transform the 
"failing newspaper" act into the 
more politically respectable 
"Newspaper Preservation Act" 
and begin lobbying for emergen¬ 
cy passage. 

• On March 27th, Kihn notices 
he is followed by two cars. His 
followers turn out to be the 
private detectives under hire by 
the Chronicle seeking to gather 
adverse Information about Kihn 
in connection with KRON's li* 
cense renewal hearings, accord¬ 
ing to a Bay Guardian story, 

"The Dicks from Superchron," 

All other media in town, in¬ 
cluding the Chronicle and its "in¬ 
dependent and editorially com¬ 
peting" JOA partner, the Ex- 




















































continued from page 23 

had allowed a price-fixing scheme that gave the two 
papers an inherently unfair advantage over nearby 
suburban dailies in attracting major national and re¬ 
gional ads. 

To demonstrate his point, Clinton produced promo¬ 
tional materials the Examiner and Chronicle had been 
using since the merger to attract national and big local 
accounts. The flyers, reproduced in the transcript of the 
subcommittee hearings, revolved around an advertising 
figure known as the “mil line rate/* 

Clinton explained that the mil line rate is the key 
figure major advertisers use when evaluating the cost 
effectiveness of a newspaper or magazine. The rate 
represents the published cost per line of reaching a 
million readers (a “line/* in typographical terms, is 
equal to one fourteenth of a column inch). There are two 
ways to achieve a lower — and thus more attractive — 
mil rate: Cut advertising prices or increase circulation. 
Special Combined 9 rate 

After the merger, Clinton said, the Examiner and 
Chronicle both increased their mil line rates. At the 
same time, the Examiner’s circulation dropped drama¬ 
tically (as it switched from morning to afternoon pub¬ 
lication), while the Chron’s remained roughly the same. 
The result, he explained, should have been sizeable in¬ 
creases in both papers* mil line rates — which might 
have scared off big advertisers. 

However, because of the merger arrangement, the 
Examiner and Chronicle were able to offer a new op¬ 
tion to advertisers: They could put their ads in both 
papers, at a special “combined” rate. Taken indivi¬ 
dually, the Chronicle’s mil rate in 1966 was $4.67, the 
Examiner’s $6.99. However, because they were able to 
offer advertisers a package deal with a combined cir¬ 
culation of more than 700,000, the two were able to 
claim a mil rate of just $3.61. Had they not been exempt 
from antitrust restrictions, Clinton declared, the cost to 
an advertiser of reaching the 700,000-plus readers of 
both papers would have been $11.6 — the Chron’s in¬ 
dividual rate plus that of the Examiner. 

The San Mateo Times offered a mill rate of $6.53, 
which would have been lower than the combined 
Ex/Chron rate had the merger not occurred. In fact, it 
would even have been lower than the rate of the Ex¬ 
aminer alone. However, Clinton said, after the merger, 
several big retailers with stores in both San Francisco 
and San Mateo told him they would have to reduce their 
linage in his paper. Clinton explained that the adver¬ 
tisers told him “they were being ‘gouged’ or ‘robbed’ 
by the high advertising rates of the San Francisco news¬ 
papers * ♦. they felt they had to take ad vertising space in 
the San Francisco Chronicle, because this newspaper 
holds a monopolistic position in the morning news¬ 
paper field, and that after they got through paying the 
high and excessive rates.. .there was very little left in 
the budget for suburban newspaper advertising.” 

Rate manipulation ‘deadly 9 

In 1969, during the later round of hearings, Barnett 
made the point even clearer. He asserted that while 
the San Mateo Times had lost some revenue, it ap¬ 
peared to be able to survive the merger. Like most 
suburban papers, the Times had substantial revenue 
sources within its own community — advertisers who 
had little interest in reaching readers in San Francisco 
or other outlying areas. 

But, he testified, “The manipulation of rates is far 
more deadly,, .for any publisher brash enough to try 
to compete with the combination in the metropolitan 
city itself, [where] large metropolitan advertisers.. .are 

i 


The Examiner, 
Chronicle, 
KRON and 
othor madia 
line up for the 
Trfin«am*rlca 
building. 
Guardian car¬ 
toon by Mick 
Steve ns r 1971. 


mann testify about Chron/ 
KROM's use of private detectives 
to taii and probe the private lives 
of Kihn and Blanche Streeter, 
the two parties opposing 
KROM's license renewal. The 
Chronicle publishes a short 
story in which publisher Thteriot 


a 






airliner, fail to pick up the story. 
However, Kihn and the story's 
author, Guardian publisher 
Bruce B. Brugmann, are invited 
to testify at the new round of 
hearings on the publishers' bill 
in Washington, D.C. 

On June 12th, Kihn and Brug* 


locked into both of the combined papers by the com¬ 
bination rate,” 

“Advertisers needing the Chronicle,” Barnett 
testified, “had little choice, after paying its monopoly- 
inflated rate, than to take the ‘bargain’ combination 
rate giving them the Examiner as well. They would have 
had to pay much more.. .for some new paper that 
might otherwise enter the market.” 

Indeed, Barnett’s analysis was backed up by 
evidence. In 1969, a San Francisco weekly called The 
Argonaut became the first victim of the merger. At the 
time of the merger. The Argonaut appeared to be quite 
healthy. Formerly a limited-circulation shopper, it had 
been purchased in 1966 by James McClatchy, whose 
family owned the McClatchy newspaper chain. 
McClatchy had increased the news content of the paper 
and started to publish twice weekly. His paper was 
distributed to 200,000 homes. 

McClatchy had a staff of 150 full- and part-time 
employees, and, equally importantly, he had the money 
to support a promising but as-yet unprofitable new 
paper. 

However, even McClatchy couldn’t compete with 
the new monopoly. After three frustrating years, he 
decided that no matter what his circulation or how good 
his editorial content, he would never be able to match the 
Ex/Chron’s totals. And the major advertisers in town 
made it clear that they could not afford to advertise in 
both the Ex/Chron combine and his smaller paper. Thus 
rather than promoting diversity, the Newspaper Preser¬ 
vation Act had snuffed the possibility of a true “diversity 
of voices” in San Francisco’s daily market. 

Restrictions on political ads 

The monopoly newspaper arrangement in San 
Francisco also controls advertising policy — and thus 
exerts a not-so-sublle influence over local political 
groups — especially groups advocating views out of 
line with those espoused by the Examiner and 
Chronicle. 

Through their advertising policies, the two papers 
can decide which ads can run and which can’t and 
under what classification (and so under what terms) 
ads will be placed. 

There are plenty of examples that illuminate this pro¬ 
cess, and demonstrate the power of the advertising 
policy cartel. 

Perhaps the most curious recent case involved the 
Queen of England, Liberty House Stores and a group 
of local Irish nationalists. The dispute centered around 
the queen’s March 1983 visit to San Francisco. In the 
week preceding the event, two local organizations con¬ 
tacted the Newspaper Agency, Their basic message was 
simiiiar: They wanted to buy full-page ads in the 
Chronicle to coincide with the queen’s arrival. 

Changing demands 

But the treatment the two groups received was very 
different. John Maher, the head of a local Irish 
Republican Committee, explained the situation to the 
Bay Guardian. The week the queen arrived, Maher said 
he called the Ex/Chron Agency in advance. The agen¬ 
cy quoted him a rate of $11,000 for a single-time full 
page ad to run on March 1st. Maher was told, he said, 
that the ad copy and a check for the full amount were 
due in the Newspaper Agency office by Friday, Feb- 
25th. 

When Maher arrived at the agency Thursday after¬ 
noon with the ad — which proclaimed in huge letters 
that the queen was “as welcome as George III” — the 
situation suddenly changed. The agency told him it had 


avoids either admitting or deny* 
ing the charge and adds that he 
won’t comment further on the 
matter. 

Less than a week Eater, 
Thierlot writes the Senate sub- 
committee a Setter in which he 
admits the charge, confirms that 
the Chronicle was responsible 
for hiring private detectives to In¬ 
vestigate Kihn and Streeter, 
denies none of the detectives’ 
reported tactics and defends as 
"entirely reasonable and proper" 
the use of private detectives 
against anyone "engaged in a 
course of conduct plainly antag¬ 
onistic to KRON-TV." This state¬ 
ment, which contradicts his 
earlier statement in the Chron¬ 
icle that he would comment no 
further on the charges, is not re¬ 
ported in the Chronicle, The 
"competing" Examiner also re¬ 
ports nothing — neither the 


original private detective story, 
nor the Washington testimony, 
nor the Thieriot admission. 

This story of non-coverage is 
but one example of how the Ex- 
amfner/Qhronicle suppresses 
and obfuscates the coverage on 
elements of its corporate 
behavior: the "failing 
newspaper" lobbying and hear* 
ings, the Tucson case and the 
KRON license renewal hearings. 
• Rep. Emanuel Cellar (D-NY), 
chairman of the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee and its antitrust sub* 
committee) delays action on the 
bill on the grounds that more 
than half of the 44 papers in 
JO As must submit financial 
reports to justify their request 
for government subsidies. “It’S 
like pulling teeth " he tells the 
Washington Post. 

The information is finally 
delivered on April 6,1970. It is 


1 8 T H ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


UP AGAINST THE MEDIA MONOPOL Y 


decided the ad was “national” in scope, not local. That 
meant the cost had jumped to $19,000. The agency also 
decided it was a “political” ad, which meant the pay¬ 
ment would have to be made in cash. When the ad final¬ 
ly ran (thanks to a long night of fundraising), the words 
“political advertisement” were plastered above it. 

Liberty House had no such problem. The store’s ad, 
which ran March 3rd, bore the headline, “A Salute to 
Her Majesty,” There was no tag line identifying it as a 
political advertisement. 
continued next page 


Ex/Chron 
circulation 
and market 
penetration 

This chart shows how the 
circulation and market 
penetration* of the Examiner 
and Chronicle, separately 
and combined, have dropped 
over the past IS years since 
the merger. 

The figures are for San 
Francisco, Marin, San 
Mateo, Alameda and Contra 
Costa counties — the five 
counties the papers define 
as their primary circulation 
area. 

Even though population 
has increased 20% in this 
primary circulation area 
over the past 18 years, the 
Examiner and Chronicle 
have, separately or com¬ 
bined, produced no in¬ 
creases in Market penetra¬ 
tion. Instead, the total 
ciruclation of the two papers 
has decreased 7% in all five 
counties combined. Overall, 
the market penetration in 


these counties has declined 
by more than 15%, 

In San Francisco, the Ex¬ 
aminer and Chronicle, sep¬ 
arately and combined, have 
dropped substantially in cir¬ 
culation and market 
penetration. The Examiner 
is down 54,989 in circulation 
and 16% in market 
penetration. The Chronicle 
is down 12,516 in circulation 
and 21% in market penetra¬ 
tion. The combined Ex- 
amineriChronicle is down 
67,505 and 18.1 % in 
circulation. 

In sum, the chart shows 
that the two papers com¬ 
bined now reach 35.3% of 
the houses in their primary 
circulation area, compared 
to 51.2% in 1966. And as 
Chart 2 on page 27 show, 
the Examiner/Chronicle's 
market penetration rate 
compares unfavorably with 
many other metropolitan 
daily newspapers. 

* Footnote: Market 
penetration is the percen¬ 
tage of households in the 
primary circulation area that 
buy at least one of the 
papers regularly. 



Examiner 

Chronicle 

Ex/Chron 


Circ. Market 

Circ. Market 

Giro. Market 

San Francisco 

Pen. 

Pen. 

Pen. 

1966 1 

135,188 42.8% 

130,518 41.6% 

265,706 84.4% 

1984 1 

80,199 26.8% 

118,002 39.5% 

198,201 66.3% 

Change 

-54,989 

-16.0% 

-12,516 -2.1% 

-67,505 -18.1% 

San Mateo 




1966 

32,400 22.5% 

56,600 39.4% 

89,000 61.9% 

1984 

25,318 10.6% 

68,690 28.9% 

94,008 39.5% 

Change 

-7,082 

-11.9% 

+12.090 -10.5% 

+ 5,008 -22.4% 

Marin 





1966 

6 f 50Q 11.3% 

26,700 46,8% 

33,200 58.1% 

1984 

7,430 

7.9% 

33,465 35.4% 

40,895 43.3% 

Change 

+930 

-3.4% 

+ 6,765 -11.4% 

+ 7,695 -14.8% 

Alameda 




1966 

13,000 

3.9% 

74,600 22.1% 

87,600 26.0% 

1984 

12,891 

2.9% 

76,542 17.2% 

89,433 20.1% 

Change 

-109 

-1.0% 

+ 1,942 -4.9% 

+ 1,633 -5.9% 

Contra Costa 




1966 

4,100 

2.7% 

32,600 22.1% 

36,700 24.8% 

1984 

8,431 

3.2% 

43,893 16.7% 

52,324 19.8% 

Change 

+4,331 

-.5% 

+11,293 -5.4% 

+15,624 -5.0% 

TOTALS 





1966 

191,188 

19.2% 

321,018 32,1% 

512,206 51.2% 

1984 

134,269 10.0% 

340,592 25.3% 

474,861 35.3% 

Change 

-56,919 

-9.2% 

+19,574 -6.8% 

-37,345 -16.0% 


1. 1966 circulation and pen el ration z 19S4 figures were taken from 

figures are based on publishers American Newspaper Markets 1 Clcula- 

statements reported to the Audit lion '837B4, 

Bureau of Circulations for audit 
periods ending 3/31/66 and 9/30/66, 


classified as "confidential" and 
kept in the Judiciary Committee 
flies, where it will not be 
available for public scrutiny. 

Some members of the com¬ 
mittee and staffers who have 
seen the documents comment 
that they fail to prove overriding 
need for relief from antitrust pro¬ 
hibitions. Rep. Abner J. MIkva 
<D*I!L) tells the National Journal 
that the confidential Information 
"shows more black figures than 
red ones." 


1970: As the National Journal 

sums It up, "Lobbying over¬ 
whelms opponents of Newspaper 
Preservation Act* The publishers, 
facing an impending court 
direeled divestiture deadline on 
the two JOA papers in Tucson, 
push the Senate to a 64-13 vote 
and the House to a 292-87 vote. 


The biggest margin comes from 
states and districts with JOAs 
and JOA-chain newspapers, as 
85% of the voting members from 
districts with an Interest in the 
legislation favor passage, 
according to a National Journal 
tally. 

Some congressional opposi¬ 
tion from Los Angeles develops 
In reaction to the vigorous lobby¬ 
ing by the Chronicle and the way 
the paper treats Rep. Jeffery 
Cohelan, who has represented 
the 7th District (BerkJOakL) for 
six terms but is defeated in the 
June 2nd Democratic primary. 

One California representative 
Informs the National Journal 
that Cohefan told Democratic 
members of the California dele¬ 
gation that he had been called 
by then-Executive Editor Scott 
Newhall, who wanted Coheian to 
con tinued next page 
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THEANNEX 

1504 HAIGHT STREET 

OUR BIGGEST SALE EVER! 

EVERYTHING 20%-33% OFF 


• AFRICAN AND ASIAN ART • 

Masks, Statues, Bronzes, Paintings 
Fine Sliver Jewelry & much more 


WE'RE MOVING UP THE BLOCK 
ON OCTOBER 15th 
AND CHANGING OUR NAME TO 

/<pjEpy 

1510 HAIGHT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 

MON-SAT 621-2872 S UN 

10:30-6:30 11-6 



/HIRN 3 E 

contemporary design tor women 


* clothing 

* SHOES 
-HOSE 

* ACCESSORIES 

* COSMETICS 


1319 I Bin, SlfGel on PotreroHill 
San Francisco. California 94107 
415 641 4015 


Hwj/s 

Tuesday-Wednesday 12-7 
Ttujrsdav-Friday i?-Q 

Saturday 17-6 








_ I 6 S 

jggfesP 0 * 


OPEN EVERY DAY 

INFORMATION • ESTIMATES 928-COPY 


2336 MARKET 
431-6726 

276 GOLDEN GATE 
928-2679 
1665 HAIGHT 
853-4304 


3181 MISSION 
550-1606 

2464 CALIFORNIA 
567-5866 
739 CLEMENT 

221-0321 


2254 UNION 
921-1575 


COPIES * COLOR COPYING - COPIES FROM SLIDES * 
SELF SERVICE COPIERS * ENLARGEMENTS * REPORT 
BINDING * LARGESIZE COPYING * HOURLY TYPE¬ 
WRITER RENTAL * SPECIALTY PAPERS * BLUEPRINT¬ 
ING • SELF SERVICE WORO PROCESSING * MAIL BOX 
RENTAL - PACKAGE SUPPLIES • MAILING SERVICES * 
KROY LETTERING MACHINE 


Put a flttte 
strnshliK 
in jTHir life 


{ & - 

Sunshine S*P/l 

.Hassujfc and Sauna 

4107 Broadway* Oakland 

GS3 t F£rB2 

Open 10 m to 2 AM tlallj | 


GET 


S.F. AUTO WORKS 



SPECIALIZING IN 
THE REPAIR SERVICE 
OF YOUR GERMAN 
OR JAPANESE CAR 

WE GUARANTEE OUR WORK 

CALL 



1021 Valencia St., S.F. (at 21st St.) 


282-4300 

MON-FRI 6 to 6 
$AT 10 to 3 


California School of Professional Psychology 

Berkeley • Fresno • Los Angeles ■ San Diego 
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Clinica l Ph.D. Program 
Organi zational Ph.D. Program 
Industr ial/Organizational Ph.D. Program 

specialized clinical training offered in 

■ Third World Affairs & Cultural Diversity ■ Health Psychology 
■ Child, Family & Adult Intervention ■ Neuropsychology 
» Industrial and Organizational Psychology 7 
■ Community-Clinical and Rural Community Psychology 
Part-time, extended degree and full-time program options 
Financial aid is available for ah programs 
All programs include intensive field work and expert practitioner faculty' 

Paid field placements 

( for information mid an application: 

CSPP-Central Admissions 

2152 Union Street * San Francisco, CA 94125 

800/457-1273 (or in California 800/457-5261) 

Clinical Doctoral Programs at Berkeley, Fresno, and San Diego fully accredited by 
the American Psychological Association; Clinical Doctoral Program at Los Angeles 
currently accredited provisionally by the APA. 
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Bay Guardian 


conftnued from previous page 

A newspaper agency representative, Pat Silva* refused 
to say how much the store had paid, but she con¬ 
firmed that Liberty House was billed at the standard 
contract rate — considerably less than the SI 1,000 that 
Maher had originally been quoted. 

Silva also explained that, unlike the Irish group’s ad, 
the Liberty House ad was deemed to be local in scope— 
and completely apolitical. “A11 Liberty House did,” 
she said, “was welcome the queen.” 

Paying for politics 

The latent politics of the Newspaper Agency also 
creep into the classified section. In May, 1984, the 
California League of Conservation Voters tried to 
place a help wanted ad for political canvassers as it had 
done many times in the past. The ad was to read: "If 
you’ve had enough of Reagan, and want to get the 
pollution out of politics, then help mobilize the envir¬ 
onmental vote. 51 That, apparently, was too hot for the 
Ex/Chron to handle. As CLCV’s canvass director, 
Marguerite Young, explained to the Bay Guardian, the 
agency first told her it found the ad “libelous/’ and 
said the copy would have to be toned down. A Bay 
Guardian story that week quoted California 
Newspaper Publishers Association attorney Terry Fran- 
cke as saying the CLCV statement seemed well within 
the acceptable boundaries of free speech. Besides, 
Francke said, the president of the United States was not 
likely to sue a paper for libel over anything — and cer¬ 
tainly not over a classified ad. The next week, the agency 
changed its story. Young was told that the ad was 
“political/* and not strictly a “help wanted” notice. 
That meant the group would have to pay a premium 
rate, in cash, a week in advance of publication. 

Instead, the league rewrote the ad, omitting any 
specific reference to the president, and the agency let 
it run. 

Column refused * . . 

When all is said and done, however, the incident that 
provides perhaps the most telling insight into the at¬ 
titudes embodied in the Examiner/Chronicle monopoly 
took place more than 14 years ago. It was July 1970* 
The House of Representatives had just approved the 
Newspaper Preservation Act and sent it on to President 
Nixon. Nicholas Von Hoffman, who wrote at the time 
a syndicated column that appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle among other papers, wrote a scathing col¬ 
umn about the act. Von Hoffman denounced the 
publishers behind the bill as being “as scurvy as the 
special interests they love to denounce.” 

Von Hoffman's column also referred specifically to 
the San Francisco Examiner and Chronicle. He stated 
that the pair were “so bad that the best and most 
reliable periodical in the city is the Bay Guardian, a 
monthly put out by one man and a bunch of volunteer 
hepiers/* 

. , , even as an ad 

The Chronicle refused to publish the column, so a 
few days after it was scheduled to run, the Bay Guard¬ 
ian's office manager approached the Examiner/ 
Chronicle advertising department. The office manager 
attempted to buy space — a four-inch by 16-inch adver¬ 
tisement, at the rate of $2,408 — to make Von Hoff- 
man*s comments available to the readers of both daily 
papers. 

The San Francisco Newspaper Agency refused to ac¬ 
cept the ad. Even for $2,408, cash up front, the Ex¬ 
aminer and Chronicle wouldn't let their readers see the 
comments of the Chronicle’s regular weekly columnist. 
“The publisher has a right to refuse to run anything he 
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continued from previous page 
be a co-sponsor of the bill: 

,L Jeff said he told Newhall he 
wanted to read over the bill. 
Well, he didn't get a word in the 
Chronicle all through hrs cam¬ 
paign and they had supported 
him editoriafly and covered his 
other campaigns. 

“So some of the guys just 
decided if it was that kind of 
operation, they didn't want any 
part of It." 

• The Justice Department under 
Presidents Johnson and Nixon 
has stood firm against the bill. 
Congressional testimony by the 
Justice Department against the 
bilUs cleared by the Budget 
Bureau, meaning the White 
House. It states the bill would 
further entrench “absolute 
monopoly." “flout the basic prin¬ 


ciples of the free enterprise 
system" and Impair the vital 
newspaper function of “acting 
as a watchdog on government." 
Then Richard Berlin, president of 
the Hearst Corporation, sends 
two letters to Nfxon and visits 
him In the White House. {See 
“Dear Mr. President,'' page 28.) 

A few days later, the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce endorses the 
bill. Washington observers recall 
no precedent for the Department 
of Commerce speaking for the 
White House on an antitrust 
matter. 

On July 24th, Nixon signs the 
bill. One day Jater, the Bay 
Guardian fifes an antitrust ac¬ 
tion in San Francisco, attacking 
the constitutionality of the 
Newspaper Preservation Act. It 
charges, among other things, 
that the Examiner/Chrontele JGA 
has taken the lion's share of San 
Francisco's print advertising 






























































1 8TH ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


UP AGAINST THE MEDIA MONOPOLY 


wants, and he doesn’t have to give a reason,” J. C, 
Kenney, a Newspaper Agency representative, toid the 
office manager. 

“Do you mean,” the office manager asked, “he can 
arbitrarily do this, even though he publishes a monopoly 
newspaper?” 

*'We’re not a monopoly,” Kenney replied, “There 
are lots of places you can go to advertise. Why, you can 
go right across the street and put it in the Shopping 
News, which comes out two or three times a week. Or 
you can put it in the Chinese Weekly. ” ■ 


Market 

penetration of 
major city 
newspapers 

This chart shows how the 
27% market penetration 
rate 1 of the Examiner/Chron- 
icie compares unfavorably 
with the penetration figures 
of several other metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Ben Bagdikian, a UC 
Berkeley journalism pro¬ 
fessor and well-known 
media critic, compared the 
Chronicle’s penetration 
figures to those of other 
similar-sized newspapers in 
a May 1982 story in San 
Francisco magazine. 

He noted that the Chron¬ 
icle sells "fewer papers per 
household than other 
papers its size” and "sells 
even fewer compared with 
papers up against much 
tougher competition than 
the Chronicle faces.’ 1 In 
fact, as the chart shows, 
both the Chronicle and the 
Examiner sold fewer papers 
than did jointly operated 

Newspaper 

Kansas City Star/Times 
Milwaukee Journal/ 

Sentinel 

Honolulu Star-Bulletin/ 
Advertiser* 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch/ 
Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Inquirer/News 
Cincinnati Enquirer/Post* 
San Jose Mercury/News 
Miami Herald/News 
San Francisco Examiner/ 
Chronicle* 


newspapers in the com¬ 
parably sized markets of 
Miami and 3L Louis. 

(When one adds the 
Examiner’s figures, 
Bagdikian's analysis applies 
even more strongly. Within 
their primary circulation 
area, the two papers, 
separately and combined, 
have produced no increases 
in market penetration since 
the merger. Instead, their 
total market penetration has 
been declining — see chart 
page 25). 

In the end, these charts 
raise a fundamental ques¬ 
tion: Why are the Examiner 
and Chronicle doing so well 
financially when they're sell¬ 
ing so few newspapers and 
their circulation and market 
penetration rates are 
declining? 

The answer: Because of 
their ability to fix and 
manipulate rates with little 
relation to circulation and 
market penetration — and 
with no fear of competition 
or prosecution (see "The 
Crybaby Millionaire 
Lawbreakers Relief Act,” 
page 29. 

Daily Market 

Circulation Penetration 


530,967 

92.7% 

489,763 

78,7% 

195,837 

62.7% 

497,495*** 

54.4% 

828,236* * 

45.7% 

327,110** 

45.3% 

227,084 

44.0% 

453,000* * 

30.0% 

687,317 

27.0% 


1. The 27% figure applies to the Ex/Chron ten county primary market area: 
San Francisco, Marin, San Mateo, Contra Costa, Alameda. Sonoma, Napa, 
Solano, Mendocino and Santa Clara counties. Each newspaper defines its 
own primary market area. The penetration rate Is the percentage of 
households In the primary market area that buy the papers regularly. 

2. AH circulation and penetration figures are taken from American 
Newspaper Markets' Circulation '83/'84 unless noted with an *. Penetration 
rates were determined by dividing the paid circulation figure by the number 
of households within a paper's primary market area. 

'Publishers' statement from March 31,1904 Audit Bureau of Circulations 
figure. 

"Papers with Joint Operating Agreements. 

'"These figures were for the period when the two papers were jointly 
operated. They have since reseparated. 


revenue through its monopoly-in¬ 
flated joint ad rate, thereby leav¬ 
ing only crumbs for the Bay 
Guardian and other print publi¬ 
cations in San Francisco. 

• In spring, the FCC holds 
KRON license renewal hearings 
In San Francisco. This Is an un¬ 
precedented and highly signifi¬ 
cant event In the annals of 
American broadcasting. The 
FCC is seeking to determine 
issues that could help reverse 
the routine way the FCC has 
been renewing licenses. Among 
the Issues considered: whether 
the Chronicle has abused its 
public trust by "managing" the 
news on KRON to further its 
business and cable TV interests; 
whether It has an undue concen¬ 
tration of control of Bay Area 
media; and whether it has 
engaged in monopolistic prac¬ 
tices in the newspaper industry. 


Steve Barnett, a UC Berkeley 
law professor, analyzes the hear¬ 
ing's coverage by the Examiner 
and Chronicle and finds it 
comes out as if directed by the 
Chronicle's family law firm: ‘The 
newspaper stories were de¬ 
signed to make the hearing as 
uninteresting and Incomprehen¬ 
sible as possible ... and as fa¬ 
vorable as possible to Chronicle 
interests. 

• In May, the Chronicle loses its 
appeal to prevent the issue of its 
use of private detectives from 
being a hearing Issue. The FCC 
orders a resumption of the hear¬ 
ings on Sept- 15th, as anyone 
who can find and decipher the 
three-paragraph Item on page 54 
of the May 27th Chronicle 
knows. 

Soon after passage of the 
Newspaper Presentation Act, the 

continued next page 
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COMPUTER 

RENTAL 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Secim/IILBOX 

1550 CALIFORNIA STREET 775-MAIL 


Th eater Aivd Dance Guide 
CaU DispUy AdvER-risiNq at 824-5522. 
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SALE-40% OFF 

SAT. OCT. 6th THRU SAT OCT 13th 



RAP1DOGRAPH PENS & SETS 


MICHAEL'S 


PLUS "NEWOISCOUNT ‘ POLrC Y - S£LSCTED ITEMS AT40°* TO 
, * 0 % OFF. EVEFtY DAY OF THE WEEK - CHECK DISPLAYS IN STORE 


NEW One Hu nr 
free Parking 

Nun Qrjrjj fll I he 

Sutter SiQckEtm 
Garage (With Min 
Purchaser 


3 1 4 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Ph:42 1 -1 576 

Monday - Friday: 0:30 - 6:00 
Saturday: 9:00 - 5:00 

* CASH CHICK VISA M C AND AM U * 


i 

t 

* 

& 

1 


FALL SALE 

5 DAYS ONLY AT THE NORTH FACE! 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10-SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14 


DISCONTINUED STYLES. COLORS, AND SECONDS NORTH FACE WARRANTY MAY NOT APPLY 

SAVE UP TO 70 %/ 


XC SKI PACKAGES 


SAVE $72.00! 

$99-00—TOU RING PKG. 

FISCHER CROWN SKIIS 
ALPINA SARNA BOOTS 
EXEL POLARIS POLES 
ROTTAFELLA BINDINGS 
FREE HOTWAX, MOUNTING 
a $171 value 

$119.00 

BACKCOUNTRY PKG. 

FISCHER COMFORT or 
COMFORT CROWN SKIIS 
ALPINA SARNA BOOTS 
EXEL POLARIS POLES 
ROTTAFEULA BINDINGS 
FREE HOTWAX, MOUNTING 
a $192 value 


— GORE-TEX RAINWEAR- 

Total Weather Protection! 
GORE-TEX* SUIT SPECIAL! 

YAMPA RIVER JACKET S PANTS 

HOW S149.50 SAVE $45.00! 

SALMON RIVER JACKET 

THINSULATE- fill, hooded, 
two zip pockets, velcro cuffs, 

Reg.^£frtrcr NOW $99,50 

DRY CREEK JACKET 

Full zip, elastic waist, stand-up collar 
As seen on the cover of BACKPACKER 1 

INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL $125.00 



TdStonai .STYl&MNh***- 

—DOWNHILL SKIWEAR- 

POLARFLEECE JACKET 

Pullover or full zip, 100% 
Polarfleece, men's & women’s. 
Reg. toS^O 

HOW ONLY $18,051 

CHINOOK PARKA 

Women's QUALLOFIL* ski parka. 
Our best seller! 
Reg.-$445dW 

HOW $122.95 

DOWNWIND PARKA 

Goose down, THINSULATE® layer 
over shoulders. 
Reg.$F?etfCr 

NOW $144.50 


—WINTER ACCESSORIES— 

SAVINGS UP TO GQ^o! 
WOOL SWEATERS 40-50<¥o OFF 

Royal Robbins & Hoiubar brands. 
Many styles, colors, sizes 
Reg. to-$4*T0U 

NOW $14.95 to S21.95!! 

POLYPROPYLENE 
LONG UNDERWEAR 

men's and women’s crewneck 

Reg £t*9? NOW ONLY $9.95 

POLYPRO/WOOL BLEND 
UNDERWEAR 

bottoms or t-neck tops 

Reg.toSaaoo NOW $12.95 

SARANAC XC TOURIST GLOVE 

THINSULATE* with Polypro lining 
Reg.-$4fttJU NOW ONLY S14.95 
SCOTT SKI GOGGLES 

Reg.42^30- ONLY S9.95! 

PLUS HUGE SAVINGS on wool 
hats, socks, and scarves. 
Also, t-necks, ski gloves, 
and MUCH MORE! 


—JACKETS AND VESTS— 

DOWN VEST-SAVE 30%! 

Goose down, ripslop shell 
Reg -S65OT 

NOW $45,50 

SIERRA 65735 PARKA 
SAVE S40! 

Goose down, handwarmer and 
cargo pockets, roll collar 
Reg.-$T4OTJtT 

HOW $39.95 

KESTRAL FLEECE JACKET 

Full zip with two zip pockets. 
Reg.'S4ft^fr 

NOW S36.95 



NORTH FACE EQUIPMENT- 

Expedition Proven— 
Around the World! 
SAVE 25% 

VE 24 GEODESIC TENT 

The most copied tent in the 
world. 

Reg 

NOW $289,50 

BIGFOOT SLEEPING DAG 

-5° POLARGUARD 4 season 
mummy bag. 5 lb. wt includes 
stuff sack reg. or long sizes 
Reg. ■£ 148. L»0—S^53!5CT 

NOW S110.95-S114.95 

MORAINE INTERNAL 
FRAME PACK 

Top loading, 72 liters, for 
ski touring or backpacking. 
Reg^&MfrOtr 

NOW $114.95 


HURRY. STOCK IS LIMITED. NOT ALL ITEMS IN ALL STORES. 


Berkeley 

2800 

Telegraph 

Ave. 


San 

Francisco 

Stonestown 

Mall 



Campbell 

349 E. 

Campbell 

Ave. 


Palo Alto 

383 

University 

Ave. 


415/548-1371 415/665-6044 


W-F 10 AM-8 PM 


SALE HOURS 

SAT 9 AM-6 PM 


408/374-5205 415/327-1563 


SUN 12PM—6 PM 
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‘Dear Mr. President’ 


When the president of the Hearst 
Corporation needed to get President 
Richard Nixon to reverse his admin¬ 
istration’s opposition to the News¬ 
paper Preservation Act, he threatened 
Nixon with the loss of editorial support: 
UC Berkeley journalism professor Ben 
Bagdikian discusses this extraordinary 
display of corporate power in his 
recent book, The Media Monopoly, 
excerpted below. (Reprinted with the 
permission of the author and Beacon 
Press.) 


BY BEN B A G D I K I A N 


D ear Mr. President,” the letter 
began. Nothing extraordinary in a 
country where every day hundreds 
of citizens write to the president of 
the United States. But this was not an or¬ 
dinary letter. The recipient on this July day in 
1969 was President Richard M. Nixon. The 
writer was Richard E. Berlin. The name of 
Berlin and six other men whose cause he in¬ 
voked meant nothing to the general public but 
they meant a great deal to Richard Nixon. 
And in the symbiotic equation of power, 
Richard Nixon meant a great deal to them. 


Berlin was asking the president to use his influence to 
exempt him and his friends from a federal law that in 
previous years had sent other corporate executives to 
jail. That is why they needed the president. The reason 
President Nixon needed them was nearly as obvious. 

Richard Berlin, as noted on his stationery, was presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the Hearst Corpora¬ 
tion in New York. The Hearst Corporation owned nine 
newspapers* ten broadcasting stations, twenty-six 
magazines and a book publishing house. Berlin spoke 
for his corporation and for six others, so his letter 
represented a massive complex of popular communica¬ 
tions — dozens of newspapers, national magazines, 
cable systems, radio and television stations, book 
publishers and the country's second largest news 
service. These media produced news and information 
that helped create the country's perception of the world 

continued page 33 
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continued from previous page 
Ex/Chron jacks up the ad rates 
significantly. 

1975 : After five years of pre- 

trial fighting, the Bay Guardian 
and plaintiffs in four treble 
damage suit actions settle their 
cases cut of court. 

• On Sept. 3,1975, the Pacific 
Sun, Berkeley Barb and Cadillac 
Associates employment agency 
pick up the case and file an anti¬ 
trust action against the Ex- 
amlner/Chronicte. 

1975 - 79 : Though much of 

the pre-trial work is done and the 
records available. Chronicle at¬ 
torneys manage to delay a trial 
by stalling in producing 
documents. Some key 
documents, including the Gould 
28 letters (see 1960s) f are produced 


by Chronicle lawyers only near 
the end of the first trial. 

In December, the suit finally 
comes to trial* Pacific Sun At¬ 
torney Art Sh arts is proposes the 
court try three issues: (1) that 
both the Examiner and Chronicle 
could have survived and com¬ 
peted in San Francisco in 1965; 
[2) that the Examiner/Chronicle 
Joint Operating Agreement has 
led to illegal price-fixing of 
advertising rates; (3) that the 
50-50 spilt of profits between the 
Examiner and Chronicle Is 
Illegal, 

Federal Judge William Ingram 
rules the trial must be split into 
two parts* The Sun must first 
prove the first issue (whether 
the merger in 1965 was the only 
way to save both papers). Only if 
the Sun wins this first issue will 
the issues of price-fixing and 
profit-sharing be tried. 

» At the trial, Richard Archer, 


representing the Examiner/ 
Chronicle, tries to portray 
the Examiner as a dying paper in 
1965. Newspaper expert John 
Malone testifies for the Sun that 
the Examiner could have saved 
$3*7 million in 1964 if it had built 
a modem plant. Further, the Sun 
argues, Hearst has siphoned off 
some S35 million in profits from 
the Examiner since World War II, 
without reinvesting any of it In 
new facilities* 

1980 : The first Pacific Sun 

trial ends in a hung jury. Jurors 
split 3-3 over whether the Exam¬ 
iner in 1964 could have become 
"financially sound within a rea¬ 
sonable period of time," Rost-ver- 
dict interviews with the jurors 
show they all believed the Exam¬ 
iner could have made a profit, but 
three believed the judge limited 
them to deciding whether the Ex¬ 


aminer could have turned a pro¬ 
fit quickly. 

• In December, a new Judge, 

U.S* District Judge Robert 
Aguilar, levies a fine of $19,753 
against the Chronicle lawyers 
for delays in producing the 
damaging Gould memos and 
other evidence, none of which 
had been produced during ten 
years of Guardian and Sun 
discovery proceedings. 

1981 : On March 17th, Aguilar 
Issues a key order stopping the 
Sun from including In its 
arguments the amount and scale 
of Examiner/Chronicle profits 
under the JOA since 1965, The 
judge says he is concerned that 
the $70 million the Ex/Chron has 
made between 1965 and 1976 
may prove 'inflammatory" to 
jurors. 

• The Sun uses newspaper con¬ 


sultant John Malone's studies to 
show San Francisco Is a robust 
market able to support com¬ 
peting newspapers. Of the top 
ten newspaper markets, Malone 
says, only San Francisco does 
not have at least two competing 
newspapers. 

The Sun uses the memos of 
former-Examiner Publisher 
Charles Gould to show that 
Gould believed the Examiner 
could successfully compete with 
the Chronicle and had time and 
again laid out plans to do so. 

The Ex/Chton's new attorney, 
John Martel, brings Gould and 
former Examiner General 
Manager Wells Smith to the 
stand to discredit their pre¬ 
merger memos in which they 
wrote that the Examiner could 
effectively compete. (As Steve 
McNamara, the Pacific Sun 
publisher, writes in his column, 
“they fell on their swords for the 


cause. They said they had been 
ignorant, foolish and — in 
Gould's phrase — ‘panicked’ 
when *.. they wrote letters to 
Hearst headquarters painting a 
bright picture of the Examiner's 
future." 

Martel, finding trouble 
discrediting Malone s testimony, 
seeks to discredit Malone per¬ 
sonally in a nasty attack. In all, 
the Ex/Chron spend some 
S600 T 000 in witness fees and 
studies. With the addition of at¬ 
torneys' fees, this brings the 
Chronicle's trial expenses to $2 
million* according to Sun 
estimates. 

• On June 12th, the Sun trial 
goes to the Jury. A straw poll 
among the Jurors finds them 
split, 3-3, just as in the first trial. 

On June 15th, when the jurors 
return after the weekend and 
find themselves still dead¬ 
locked, they ask the judge to 
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THE GREAT WESTERN PARVENU POLITICAL (KN)AIVERY. 

No longer a constant menace to every private home in California. 

“A San Franciscan is not generally recognized as a gentleman until he has been maligned 
by Mike DeYoung in the Chronicle or the Post."—Arthur AlcEwen's Letter. 


D id Chronicle founder 
Mike deYoung 
blackmail railroad magnate 
William Crocker? Did 
deYoung obtain his famous 
1919 California Street man¬ 
sion because Crocker feared 
what he knew? The rumours 
have persisted ever since 
deYoung moved into 1919 
California in 1881. 

in the diary he published 
in 1895, William Chambliss, 
a world traveller and critic 
of high society, writes that 
something strange sur¬ 
rounded deYoung's “ac¬ 
quisition of that California 
Street residence from a late 
railroad magnate, who was 
given to a strange infatua- 

An 1895 cartoon in ChambMi* 3 * 
Diary. On Society a t h Real ty It 

portray* tt» Chronicle brow as 

vultures. “Mike," the lead bird, Is 
Chronicle cotowidef MUi deYoung; 
he T * toltowed by hit managing 
editor, city editor and gossip 
columnist. According to Chambliss, 
deYoung acquired 1919 California 
Street through blackmail (see 
accompanying story). 
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fion for a certain grass 
widow who subsequently 
became his 
daughter-in-law." 

Chambliss's cartoon, 
drawn by San Francisco ar¬ 
tist Laura Foster, identifies 
the railroad magnate as 
Crocker and suggests black¬ 
mail by the flag over the 
Chronicle building entitled 
“White (?) mail." 

In 1980, the rumor that 
deYoung blackmailed Wil¬ 
liam Crocker is mentioned 
again, this time in California 
Rich by Stephen Birm¬ 
ingham, 

Placed in the context of the 
Chronicle in the 1880s, it’s 
easy to see how such rumors 
started. Mike and Charles 
deYoung founded the Dram¬ 
atic Chronicle as a theater 
review sheet in 1865. Later, 
a disagreement with a thea¬ 


ter owner led the deYoungs 
to discover that gossip 
about the theaters, their 
patrons and their adjacent 
gambling dens sold papers 
faster than simple reviews. 

By 1871, Charles deYoung 
had been sued twelve times 
for criminal libel And in 

1879, after an exchange of 
editorials and sermons with 
a San Francisco mayoral 
candidate (and later mayor), 
Rev. Isaac Smith Kalloch, 
Charles shot and wounded 
Kalloch outside his church. 
In retaliation, Kalloch's son 
shot and killed Charles in 
the Chronicle building in 

1880. 

And about a year later, 
Mike deYoung, now the sole 
publisher of the Chronicle, 
moved into his new man¬ 
sion, 

— Michael Hoad 


The Crybaby Millionaire 
Lawbreakers Relief Act 


How some of the nation’s largest newspaper publishers pleaded 
poverty and got Congress to protect them forever from competition 


BY TIM REDMO ND 


“Readers of the San Francisco newspapers are told 
about as much about the battlefor control of their news 
media as readers of Russian newspapers are told about 
events in Czechoslovakia. ” 

— UC Berkeley law Professor Steve Barnett 
in testimony before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, 1969. 

D avid J* Leonard, a respected 
corporate lawyer from Tucson, 
Arizona, appeared before the U.S. 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly in 1970, and, in the course of a 
few short minutes, referred to the publishers 
of two prominent Arizona newspapers as 
“pigs,” “swine/’ “fat pigs” and “just the 
fattest pigs you could imagine.” 

The charges themselves might not have caused much 
of a stir. Even in the staid Senate, harsh words were not 
uncommon, and the hearings on the Newspaper Preser¬ 
vation Act had already been punctuated by several 
sharp exchanges. But Leonard's testimony had an un¬ 
usual twist. The lawyer defended his characterizations 
as being not slurs, but clear, demonstrable fact. 

Leonard presented for the permanent record a 
24-year-oid document prepared by the Arizona Daily 
Star, which in 1940 had merged its printing, advertising 
and business operations with the Tucson Daily Citizen. 

The *Pig Document’ 

The 15-page report, which became known as the 
4 Tig Document,” contained some highly self- 


immolating material. Scattered throughout it were il¬ 
lustrations in which the two papers depicted themselves 
as happy, contented pigs who had grown tremendously 
fat by agreeing to halt competition and instead fix 
advertising prices, pool profits and control entry into 
the city's newspaper market. 

The Daily Star had prepared the document in 1946 
to support its claim for exemption from the World War 
II Excess Profits Tax. In making that argument, the 
paper included a startling statement. Profits at the Star 
had, indeed, jumped dramatically between 1941 and 
1946, the document agreed. But the reason had nothing 
to do with the war. 

“The Arizona Star,” the document stated, “did 
substantially and actually acquire control and use of the 
assets of its competitor prior to May 31,1941... and did 
eliminate all competition from the local field on that 
date. Net profits immediately increased as a direct 
result.” 

So when Leonard called the publishers “fat pigs,” he 
was simply quoting the publisher's own description of 
themselves. “This document,” Leonard testified, “is 
the most amazing document I have ever seen...These 
fat pigs knew what they were, and they knew what they 
were right after the war, and they knew what they were 
during the war, and they knew what they were when the 
entered into this agreement.” 

Little news coverage 

The act in question at the Senate subcommittee hear¬ 
ings ranks as one of the worst-covered news events in 
the history of the United States, Unlike many pieces of 
legislation debated in the halls of Congress, the 
Newspaper Preservation Act was destined to have a 
powerful direct impact on the day-to-day lives of 
millions of Americans. Proposed by the heads of some 
half-dozen powerful newspaper chains — notably 


Hearst, Scripps-Howard, Gannett, Copley, Newhouse 
and Knight — the bill exempted the newspaper industry 
from key parts of federal antitrust law. It allowed 
newspapers competing in a city to legally establish a 
monopoly operation and, as the Tucson papers did, fix 
advertising prices and circulation levels, pool profits 
and control entry into the marketplace — all with no 
fear of legal reprisals. 

A copy of the Pig Document was entered into the 
subcommittee record, and a cartoon from it appeared 
in the next day's Washington Post. But the newspaper 
readers in Tucson were not told about the document, 
nor about the rest of Leonard's testimony. Nor were 
daily newspaper readers in San Francisco informed. As 
Morton Mintz, who covered the hearings for the Wash¬ 
ington Post, and Jerry S. Cohen, who was staff director 
and chief counsel of the Senate antitrust subcommittee, 
later wrote in their book America, Inc. r the vast ma¬ 
jority of the nation’s news media ignored or played 
down not only the Pig Document but virtually every 
other significant news development to come out of the 
hearings. Instead, according to Mintz and Cohen, the 
media wrote “reams of copy.,,on the self-serving 
statements of publishers and editors.” 

An Intense investigation 

The newspaper publishers' request for antitrust relief 
spurred Congress to conduct the most intensive investi¬ 
gation and solicit the most extensive testimony ever 
produced on the increasing concentration of the news¬ 
paper industry in America, The results were — and are 
— fascinating. The testimony raised some of the most 
profound public policy questions to come before the 
federal legislators in decades. 

But most of the people interested in the hearings had 
to read about them months later, in the form of govern¬ 
ment documents — lengthy, single-spaced transcripts 
continued page 31 


reread one of his i nstructions to 
the Jury, The Instruction they 
wish reread tells them the Ex¬ 
aminer and Chronicle must have 
exhausted "all reasonable 
means" to make profits before 
They could enter a Joint Operat¬ 
ing Agreement, This in¬ 
struction favors the Sun. but 
Aguilar also rereads five other 
instructions that favor the Ex¬ 
aminer/Chronicle. A key one 
says the Examiner did not have 
to try to modernize its plant be¬ 
fore entering the JQA, 

Less than haif«an*hour after 
the judge rereads the Instruc¬ 
tions, the jurors find unanimous¬ 
ly for the Chronicle. The judge 
rules that the Examiner and 
Chronicle were entitled to the 
antitrust exemption In 1965. 

• McNamara says In his Sun 
column, "It's too bad that the 
dailies missed this opportunity 


to take a bracing plunge into the 
free enterprise system. Ifs 
amazing to see how the people 
who preach the joys of competi¬ 
tion on their editorial pages are 
the first to run for monopoly pro 
fits when faced with awkward 
challenges of having to 
compete." 

He also writes that "Chronicle 
readers will go to their graves 
not knowing what the fuss was 
all about. The Chron's coverage, 
right up to the end. made it 
sound as though the Sun was 
challenging the dailies' right to 
use the same printing plant and 
type-setting equipment We 
weren't. We were challenging 
their right to violate the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act by jointly fixing 
prices and splitting profits. This 
distasteful subject was genteely 
Ignored." 

* Soon after the JOA clears its 


last major antitrust hurdle by 
winning the Pacific Sun case, it 
jacks up the ad rates significant¬ 
ly and keeps them climbing in an 
upward trajectory that has tittle 
relation to the declining circula¬ 
tion and market penetration of 
the Examiner/Chronicle combine 
[see circulation and market 
penetration charts). 

1984: Mayor Dianne Fein- 

steln appoints Joseph Barletta, 
president of the San Francisco 
Newspaper Agency, to be a 
member of the powerful San 
Francisco Public Utilities Com¬ 
mission. (Barletta has con¬ 
tributed $1,000 to Fein stein's 
1983 campaign, as well as 
almost $1,000 to Sup, John 
Molfnari’s current reelection 
campaign.) 

Barletta f s acceptance of a ma¬ 


jor City Hall appointment, 
without public dissent from 
either paper, seriously erodes 
whatever claims the Examiner/ 
Chronicle have to be serious 
"watchdogs" over government at 
City Hall. 

Among other things, his ap¬ 
pointment helps institutionalize 
the Examiner/Chronicle's virtual 
blackout of the $44-mlEliorvper- 
year PG&E/City Hal t/Raker Act 
scandal. It fittingly symbolizes 
the Ex/Chron/JOA commitment 
to the ongoing Manhattanlzation 
of the city. 

1965-84: What, after all, 

were the Examiner and Chroni¬ 
cle fighting for so ferociously 
during all these years? Monopo¬ 
ly profits in perpetuity. 

What would have happened If 
they had lost somewhere along 


the line? They would have had to 
do what the other businesses in 
the city do: compete. 

But, unlike any other San 
Francisco business, under the 
JOA they have had for almost 20 
years a government-sanctioned 
monopoly, operating without 
regulation, piling up huge annual 
profits. They amount to $75 mil¬ 
lion In ten years, more than $150 
million by 1984. enough for the 
Chronicle to buy TV stations in 
Omaha and Wichita and a $50 
million newspaper in Illinois. 
Even If they had been failing 
newspapers in 1965, the papers 
have since become monopoly¬ 
rich by operating in one of the 
biggest markets in the country 
with no dally competition. Why 
are they still so afraid of com- 
oeting even today? 

The JOA keeps taking more 
and more out of the city and the 


Bay Area — and putting less and 
less back in. The papers get no 
better editorially, except for a 
burst now and then In the Ex¬ 
aminer. They have both been 
abandoning San Francisco for 
the suburbs — and the substan¬ 
tial declines In circulation and 
market penetration prove it. And 
they are seriously shortchanging 
advertisers, as rates go ever 
skyward with no relation to 
declining circulation and market 
penetration. 

As detailed in this issue, the 
economic and institutional 
dynamics of a San Francisco 
Joint Operating Agreement con¬ 
trolled by the deYoung and 
Hearst heirs have serious adverse 
effects on readers, on adver¬ 
tisers, on journalism, on the 
community and on public policy. 

— Bruce B. Brugmann and 
Michael Hoad 
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continued from page 29 

of the House and Senate subcommittee hearings. With 
very few exceptions, the newspaper industry either ig¬ 
nored the hearings or limited its coverage to the most 
trivial details. This was most pronounced in cities 
where the papers operated under the monopoly mer¬ 
gers known as Joint Operating Agreements, 

Among the major national stories ignored or 
downplayed by the media were: 

• Documented testimony from witness after witness 
refuted the publisher’s key argument — that without 
the antitrust exemption, the second newspaper in 
dozens of cities with two dailies would be threatened 
with extinction, whereas the JOA merger arrangements 
"‘preserved a diversity of voices.” 

Steve Barnett was one of those witnesses, Barnett, a 
law professor at UC Berkeley, produced the results of 
his study, which had found no conclusive evidence of a 
trend toward two-paper towns becoming one-paper 
towns. Most cities, he maintained, did not appear able 
to support four or even three papers, and many such 
dailies were indeed folding* But, Barnett stated, the 
evidence that two competing papers couldn’t survive in 
most markets was inconclusive at best* 

A parade of witnesses also testified that JOA 
papers did not ensure a “diversity of voices.” Papers 
with profit-pooling arrangements almost invariably ig¬ 
nored major stories that might reflect badly on their 
business partners, according to these witnesses. Fur¬ 
ther, because they lacked economic competition, most 
JOA papers had little incentive to put money into im¬ 
proving their editorial services, the witnesses declared. 
For details, see Chronology, page 7* 

In addition, many of those testifying declared that 
in JOA cities (such as San Francisco and Tucson), the 
monopoly arrangements made it almost impossible 
for alternative papers to get a foothold in the market, 
thus further restricting the “diversity of voices,” 

• Despite the fact that much of the publishers’ case 
for the antitrust exemption rested on a plea of poverty, 
none of them were willing to show' their profit and loss 
figures. When the House antitrust subcommittee final¬ 
ly demanded the information, the publishers agreed to 
do so only if it would be permanently sequestered — 
shown to the committee members but to no one else* 
During the testimony and debate on the House and 
Senate floors, several opponents of the bill lamented 
this fact. The National Journal quoted Rep. Abner 
Mikva of Illinois as saying the information “shows 
more black figures than red ones.” 

• There was an unmistakable pattern among the 
sponsors of the bill: Virtually every one was from a 
community with a powerful JOA paper. The National 
Journal reported intensive lobbying, including direct 
threats by publishers that opponents of the bill would 
receive adverse coverage of their future electoral 
campaigns. 

• Throughout the hearings, dozens of little secrets 
of the publishing industry were revealed — the sort of 
stuff that, like the Pig Document, would have been re¬ 
ported in every major paper in the country if the in¬ 
dustry in question had been anything other than news* 
paper publishing. It was, for example, disclosed during 
the hearings that powerful newspapers routinely buy up 
exclusive rights to syndicated features they never intend 
to use but wish to prevent other local papers from 
printing. 

In short, the Newspaper Preservation Act — which 
Leonard called the “Pardon for the Pigs” bill, and Bay 
Guardian Publisher Bruce B, Brugmann dubbed “The 
Crybaby Millionaire Lawbreakers' Relief Act” — 
passed overwhelmingly in 1970 with little informed 
public debate. And it did so after a barrage of ques¬ 
tionable lobbying tactics had led senators, represen¬ 
tatives and even the president to ignore the U*S. Su¬ 
preme Court, their own staffs' advice, their common 
sense and political principles and a metric ton of un¬ 
disputed evidence to grant a few rich, powerful 
newspaper publishers an unprecedented exemption 
from the antitrust laws of the United States* 

A capsule history 

The history of the Failing Newspaper Act and the 
rapid increase in Joint Operating Agreements is laid out 
in great detail in the Chronology beginning on page 7. 

continued next page 



Graduate study in: 

Clinical Psychology* Counseling Psychology* 
East-West Psychology Philosophy and Religion 
Social and Cultural Anthropology 
Classes begin January 7,1985 

Accredited by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges. 
Auditors welcome. * Graduates eligible for MFCC orPsychiogy 

^ licensing. 3494 2t 3 L, Box B.G. SF. 94110,415-648-1489 


The Bioenergetic Society 
of Northern California, Inc. 

Presents 

Bob Hilton, Ph.D., 

The Final Phase of Therapy: 

The Heart-Genital Connection 

October 27 10am - 5 pm $75 
For information and Registration, contact: 
The Bioenergetic Society 
469 * 7005 


ARE YOUR 
EATING HABITS 
CONTROLLING YOU? 


If you are preoccupied with 
food and weight, you might be suffering from 
bulimia or anorexia. Or you might be 
a compulsive overeater. 

Get help to deal with these problems at the 

EATING DISORDERS PROGRAM 

Mount Zion Hospital and Medical Center 
1600 Divisadero Street, San Francisco 






.885-7415 

V_- 


Individual, group, and family 
counseling, nutritional consultation 
and medical-treatment available 



T’Al CHI 

ch’uan 


New 

Classes 

Beginning 

Regularly 

Inner 

Research 

institute 

2566 

California St. 
San Francisco 
621-2681 


FALL 
QUARTER 


V SCHOOL 

5 



REGISTER NOW 
Programs Begin Sept. 24 

LESSONS, 

CLASSES, AND WORKSHOPS 

SONGWRITING w/Bonnie Hayes 

MUSIC BUSINESS SURVEY w/Steve Savage 
NEW VOICE CLASSES 

Harmony • Performance 

Call for free catalog 
673-3600 

Fort Mason Center • Bldg. D 
San Francisco CA 94123 


TODAY’S 
MUSIC 11 

LTODAY/I 




GET ENERGIZED 

★ WITH * 

jazzercise 

The original, high-energy total workout 
that combines aerobic exercise with 
the fun of jazz dance 

NEW STUDENT: 

First class free with this ad! 

For info: SF-343-3522 East Bay-284-9061 


LINCOLN 

UNIVERSITY 


Colle g e of Under g raduate 
And Graduate Studies 

San Francisco Only 


SINCE 1919 



Business Degree Program - BA, BS, MBA 
Chinese Performing Arts (Opera} BA, MA 




Certificate Programs - Computer Science 
and Chinese Medicine (Acupuncture) 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
1-20 Studenis Welcome 

THE LAW SCHOOL 

San Francisco - Son Jose 

Evening classes 7 p.m. to 9:40 p.m. 

Leading to LLB JD & State Bar Exam 
Pre-Legal Studies 


221-1212 

281 Mosonic Av 
San Francisco 


408 - 298-3311 

1050 Pork Av 
San Jose 



Learn how to impact people. 


Metaphors communicate directly to 
the unconscious mind. 

A few colorful phrases, a brief 
allusion, or a simple story can 
transform a person or a situation. 

THE NEURO LINGUISTIC 
PROGRAMMING CENTER FOR 
ADVANCED STUDIES 

proudly announces the 1983 
San Francisco Bay Area Exclusive 
presentation of 

THE ART AND SCIENCE OF 
METAPHOR 

A three-day seminar on creating 
appropriate and effective metaphors, 
led by 

DAVID GORDON 

Friday, Saturday & Sunday 
October 26th, 27th, & 28th 


For Information: Contact the NLP Center, 98 
Main Street, Suite #328, Tiburon, CA 94920 
(415) 435-11II. 
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CAFE GITAAES 

Dinner Reservations 
431-5838 

3214 16TH ST.(AT GUERRERO) SF 
FEATURING — Changing Nightly Specials 

• 5 varieties of Tunisian couscous and other Mediterranean 
and specialties 

» Fine wines and hers 

• Exp res so > Cappuccino and French 

OPEN DAILY 

Now Serving Breakfast Lunch & Dinner 
Mon - Fri 9:30 am -10:30 pm 
Sai 10:00 am - 10:30 pm 

Sun Gosed 

Weekend Champagne Brunch 
lOamOpm 


CAFE GITANES 



1HE HIGHER HOT 


Vegetarian Restaurant 

Indian/lntemational/K^hcr. 

Office & Party Catering 

Saturday Night Concerts 

775 Frederick St. (at Arguello) 
San Francisco, 661-7290 


Phone in to go orders for instant pickup 

Lunch Mon.-Sat. 11 AM -2 PM 
Dinner MoiE-Thurs. 5:30 PM- 8:30 PM 
Fri. & Sat. 5:30 PM- 9:30 PM 

It’s a good time for The Higher Taste. 

Bring this ad for a free ctraktaxik with any purchase mef S5.00 

<Tl 





THE COFFEE MILL 



Since 1974, The Coffee Mill, on 
Grand Avenue at Elwood (near Oakland’s 
Lake Merritt) has carried on the tradition 
of an authentic coffee house: serving 
cappuccinos and pastry, selling coffee- 
related items, and a full line of coffee 
and teas in bulk from “America’s premier 
roaster,” Capricorn Coffees. 

A traditional coffee house serving and selling 
the finest coffees & teas available. 

MorvFri 8am-6pnn Sot-Sun 9am-5pm 

3363 Grand Avenue, Oakland 444-1653 





:a 


Ctdc « TakcOut 
Chu renter iu ■ Cheese 

423018th St. ■ S.K 
(415)621 6131 


For fast, delicious deep dish pizza made 
with quality ingredients, Italian salads 
and ice cream, good wines, Heineken 
on draft and more ... 

A/ndt) 


pizzeria 

from the owners of Hayes Straw Grit! 


201 Ivy Street, San Francisco 


{behind Davies Symphony Hall, just off Franklin, 
between Hayes and Grove) 

11:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m., Monday thru Friday 
3:00 p.m.-11:30 p.m„ Saturday and Sunday 


863-2382 


Seating for 40 plus take-out—ready to eat or finish at home. 


I SOUTH I 

PACIFIC 


One pound live Maine 
Lobster for - $9.95 

Recommended by tbe Bay 
Guardian’s 1984 Native Guide 
Restaurant - Bar - Casino 

7 AM-11 PM 
7 Days A Week 
589-8080 
180 El Camino Real 
Sari Bruno 


continued from previous page 

Here's a capsule summary of the tale: 

The Joint Operating Agreement story began back in 
1932, when the Albuquerque (New Mexico) Tribune, a 
Scripps-Howard paper, and the Albuquerque Journal, 
owned by Thomas M. Pepperday, decided after only 
two years of declining ad revenues to cease competition 
and combine publishing operations. Under the contract 
they signed in 1933, a new corporation, the Albuquer¬ 
que Publishing Company, took control of the printing, 
advertising and business functions of both papers. 
Ownership of the new operation was split equally be¬ 
tween the two papers. Both publishers asserted that 
their news and editorial operations would remain en¬ 
tirely separate and would continue to compete as they 
had in the past. 

But the key feature of the agreement was never made 
public. The two papers had agreed to fix circulation 
and advertising rates and to divide all profits down the 
middle. 


i he Newspaper 
Preservation Act granted 
blanket immunity from 
antitrust action to all 22 
existing JOAs and allowed 
for future agreements 
whenever the newspapers 
involved could obtain 
Justice Department 
approval. 


Each of those practices, the courts would later con¬ 
firm, amounted to a per se violation of federal antitrust 
laws. 

Immensely profitable 

However, the JOA quickly became immensely pro¬ 
fitable, and soon other papers got into the act. Before 
long, there were newspaper monopolies in 20 major 
American cities, and publishers such as Hearst and 
Gannett were able to raise advertising rates to un¬ 
precedented levels (see charts, pages 25 and 27) and their 
advertisers, captives of the closed market, had no alter¬ 
native but to pay. 

The merger agreements were worth countless mil¬ 
lions, and the attorney generals under Roosevelt, 
Eisenhower and Kennedy allowed them to continue un¬ 
opposed. However, in 1964, the Justice Department 
suddenly decided to stop looking the other way. 

The first civil antitrust suit against a JOA was filed in 
1965. It challenged the legality of the Tucson arrange¬ 
ment described in the Pig Document, In April of that 
year, a federal district judge in Arizona ruled the Tuc¬ 
son arrangement illegal and required the two papers to 
submit a plan for divestiture. 

The Tucson papers appealed, but the derision sent 
shock waves through the industry. If the Tucson deri¬ 
sion held up, it was clear that every JOA in the nation 
would be in jeopardy. The monopoly papers and their 
owners stood to lose incalculable sums of money in the 
years to come if they were forced to disband the lucra¬ 
tive arrangements. 

Planning an Ex/Chron merger 

In San Francisco, the Tucson decision came down 
just as Charles deYoung Thieriot, publisher of the fam¬ 
ily-owned Chronicle, and Randolph A. Hearst, pub¬ 
lisher of the Hearst-owned Examiner, were finalizing a 
JOA merger of their own. Randolph Hearst had first 
proposed the deal in 1962, over lunch with Thieriot at 
the Pacific Union Club. Thieriot was receptive, but he 
made it clear that he would not accept any merger un¬ 
less the deal was given prior approval by the Justice 
Department. 

Attorneys for the papers wrote to Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach, informing him of the proposed 
plan and asking for clearance. As Assistant Attorney 
General Donald F. Turner later testified, the Justice 
Department never specifically granted “clearance” for 
the merger. However, the department did say that, in 
light of the pending action in Tucson, it would not in¬ 
stitute antitrust action against the Examiner-Chronicle 
JOA “at this time,” 

That was good enough for Thieriot, who later testi- 



























































fied that the statement, in fact, was a “clearance 
letter/’ On Sept. 13, 1965, the first JOA-produeed 
papers began to roll off the presses, the Chronicle in the 
morning and the Examiner in the evening. 

Legislative help sought 

Thus the Tucson decision did not put an end to new 
JOAs, and in 1966, the Miami Herald and the Miami 
News became the 22nd such arrangement in the coun¬ 
try. But the JO A publishers realized they couldn't rely 
on the courts to uphold the legality of their anti¬ 
competitive practices. In fact, as Barnett testified in 
.Senate hearings held in 1969, “Any antitrust lawyer 
would have advised them in 1965 that the government 
had an excellent chance of winning the Tucson case.” 

' Clearly, a new strategy was needed to protect existing 
and future JOAs from antitrust actions by either the 
government or private parties. 

By this time, a group of small merchants in Tucson 



In this 1946 cartoon, the Arizona Dally Star portrays 
Itself and its business partner, the Tucson Dally Citizen, 
as a pair ot pigs. After many lean years of struggling to 
compete for advertising and circulation! the two merged 
in 1940. After the merger, the cartoon shows them living 
happily off the fat ot the land, pooling their advertising 
and circulation revenues and reaping huge profits. The 
cartoon was part of the Stars effort to avoid a wartime 
excess profits tax, _ 


had filed suit against the newspaper merger, claiming 
the monopoly-inflated ad rates effectively priced them 
out of the local advertising market. 

1b 1967, at the request of the publishers of the 
Arizona Daily Star and the Tucson Daily Citizen, 
Senator Carl Hayden of Arizona introduced S. 1312, 
which was dubbed the “failing newspaper” act. A 
similar bill appeared in the House. Both bills had long 
lists of co-sponsors, mostly legislators representing 
cities or states in which powerful newspapers were in- 
voived in a JOA. 

The act languished in both houses for the next two 
years. The Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly and the House Antitrust Subcommittee held 
extensive hearings In 1967 and 1968, but the measures 
died in the face of opposition from both the Johnson 
and Nixon administrations. 

New urgency, more pressure 

In 1969, however, the JOA publishers ran out of 
time. On March 10th, the U-S. Supreme Court voted 
7-1 to uphold the Tucson decision, affirming District 
Judge James Walsh’s order that the two papers must 
begin making divestiture plans. 

There was an immediate increase in pressure on legis¬ 
lators to pass a bill granting relief to JOA publishers. 
Two new bills — S. 1520 and H.R. 279 — appeared. 
This time the measure was dubbed the “Newspaper 
Preservation Act.” The Senate version has 33 co¬ 
sponsors, the House version 108. In both cases, nearly 
all the co-sponsoring legislators had a JOA publisher 
back home. The National Journal reported that many 
of the sponsors had been asked by a hometown 
publisher to support the bill. 

At the time the measure came to the House floor, 
there were ! 19 members representing districts in which 
JOA papers made important editorial endorsements. 
All but 14 of them voted on the bill, and 89 of the 105 
came out in favor. The story in the Senate was almost 
the same. Of the 38 senators representing states with 
JOAs, only two voted against the bill. 

According to America , Inc„ several senators 
acknowleged privately that powerful publishers had 
told them that if they didn’t support the bill, the 
newspapers would never again endorse them for reelec- 
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DEAR MR. PRESIDENT 

continued from page 28 

in general and of Richard Nixon in particular. 

No politician likes to lose the sympathy of even a 
single newspaper or radio station. For a national leader 
to lose the support of a major portion of all American 
media can be a political disaster. Richard Nixon needed 
no education on the subject, but Berlin was not famous 
for subtlety. In the unlikely event that the president 
missed the point, Berlin took pains to hint that if Nixon 
did not come across with the favor Berlin requested, the 
media chiefs would remember this when Nixon ran for 
reelection in 1972. 

The Hearst executive and his Fellow publishers were 
not conducting a novel experiment. By the nature of 
their positions they were all familiar with power: Many 
corporations lobby for favorable government treat¬ 
ment, but only media corporations control access to the 
American mind. The more media power possessed by a 
media corporation, the more a government leader has 
reason to feel its displeasure. 

Few media corporations deny that they have power. 
They usually assert that they would never use their 
power for selfish purposes. But no corporation, media 
or otherwise, will fail to use its power if it feels a threat 
to its future or to its profits. The threat could be a na¬ 
tional political movement it dislikes, as the New Deal 
seemed to most newspaper publishers during the Great 
Depression. Or it could be a threat to profits that makes 
them urge creation of loopholes in the law, like the 
Newspaper Preservation Act. 

Whatever the provocation, when a media corpora¬ 
tion executive approaches a politician for a favor or to 
deliver a threat, there is no doubt in the mind of either 
party what is at stake, 

Lionel Van Deerlin, an ex-journalist, is former chair¬ 
man of the House Subcommittee on Communications. 
continued next page 


tion. “Many congressmen,” authors Mintz and Cohen 
wrote, “did not need to have it spelled out for them that 
to oppose the publishers could mean being blacked out 
or otherwise vengefully treated by media with pervasive 
newspaper and, often, television and radio holdings,” 

Blanket antitrust immunity 

Nixon’s own Justice Department had urged him to 
veto the bill. However, the backers of the measure had 
other ideas, Richard Berlin, the president of the Hearst 
Corporation, personally wrote to and later visited Nix¬ 
on to make it quite clear that the largest and most in¬ 
fluential media chains in the nation were expecting him 
to sign the measure (see “Dear Mr. President,” Ben 
Bagdikian’s account of Berlin’s lobbying effort, page 
28). Nixon acquiesced. 

In its final version, the Newspaper Preservation Act 
granted blanket immunity from antitrust action to all 
22 existing JOAs and allowed for future agreements 
whenever the newspapers involved could obtain Justice 
Department approval. Since then, new JOAs have 
been approved in Cincinnati, Chattanooga and Seattle. 
Not one application to form a JOA has been turned 
down. 

In the Seattle case, the Justice Department had decid¬ 
ed against the proposed merger of the Hearst-owned 
Post-Intelligencer and the Seattle Times, owned by the 
Blethen family, on the grounds that Hearst had not 
demonstrated that the P-I could not be saved with a fur¬ 
ther cash inflow. The department noted that at the 
same time as the paper was applying for the JOA, 
Hearst had bought a chain of 28 new papers in subur¬ 
ban Los Angeles. 

Attorney general 
overrules department 

However, in June 1982, Attorney General William 
French Smith overruled the department and approved 
the merger, in what The New York Times called “a test 
of how the law might be interpreted in the Future.” 

Now, there are 23 cities with JOAs and 28 major 
cities in which daily newspaper competition remains. 
And on June 20, 1982, The New York Times reported 
that in the wake of the Smith decision, newspapers in 
several cities, including Buffalo, Trenton, New Jer¬ 
sey and even New York City had begun to consider 
JOAs. ■ 
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Pizza Lovers! 

Have you ever had green pizza? 

Try our unique pesto pizza 
Reg or Whole Wheat Crust 

Mofi.rhun 11 AM-11 PM Fri.iSll. 11 AM-11 FM 
Sun. Noon-9 PM 

WE DELIVER! 221-5486 

800 Stanyan St. Across from Kezar 




DISCOVER OUR 
FULLDINNERMENU. 

Sushi is our specialty. So you expect it to be 
superb. And it is. What you might not expect 
is the equally delicious variety of other Japanese 
favorites on our menu. Such as tender, fresh 
sashimi. Curly, light tempura. Tasty teriyakis. 
All skillfully prepared by Japanese chefs. 


SUSHI KO 



Complimentary sake with this ad 



SUSHI KO 

64Shattuck Square 1819 Larkspur UndingCrrde 

Berkeley 845-6601 Larkspur 461-8400 



501 Dolores St. 621-4112 

Good Karma 


Natural Food Restaurant 

NOW! 

OPEN FOR LUNCH 

11:30-2:30 ONLY $2.95 

Open 5-10 pm every night 

We, the Folks at Real Good 
Karma, are here to serve you the 
best in Vegetarian Natural Food 
since 1967. 

$1.00 OFF WITH THIS COUPON 
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Come Celebrate With Us 
Old friends in a 
new location* 


Fabulous fruit waffles 
and pancakes* 
homemade soups, 
salads, 

vegetarian chili, 
cbarbroiled burgers.,. 


Breakfast served all day 

M-F 7:30 am - 2:00 pm 
Sal/Sun 8:30 am - 3 pm 
3222 Adeline St., Berkeley 658-5555 


mangiamangia 

"Rock of the 80's Dancing" 

9 pm to 2 am Fri.-Sat. 
Friday Happy Hours 7:30-9:30 
75t drinks 

One Embarcadero Center 
397-8799 

Free Validated Parking 





HAPPY EIGHTEENTH! 
Thanks for your support. 


Plenty' of beef, bold the height restrictions 


GOOD FOOD NEW ART 


Guardian 

Burgers? 
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He says that every member of Congress is familiar with the 
special power of broadcasters and publishers. Van Deeriin 
describes it simply: “They can make or break you,” 

★ ★ ★ 

It is not every American business person who easily 
makes appointments with the president of the United 
States or, like Richard Berlin, is certain to have his or 
her letters read and acted upon by the president. 
Berlin's letter created serious change within the Nixon 
administration even though the favor Berlin asked af¬ 
fected only one Hearst newspaper, the San Francisco 
Examiner. The other publishers whose names he invok¬ 
ed were not much more involved. Cox had only one pa¬ 
per affected, Knight had only one, Worrell one. Block 
one, Newhouse two, and Scripps-Howard seven (and 
though Berlin mentioned all of these there is nothing to 
indicate that the others participated in his letter to the 
president, though those he mentioned were pressing for 
the change Berlin pursued). But Berlin and his fellow 
publishers were speaking not with the power of four¬ 
teen papers, but with the power of seventy-four. In 
addition to their total newspaper holdings, they spoke 
with the media power and influence over public at¬ 
titudes that flowed from their magazines, books and 
broadcasting stations. Most of the publishers' proper¬ 
ties would be unaffected by the requested law, but all of 
their media properties could be used to influence the 
government, 

Berlin wanted President Nixon's influence to exempt 
a group of newspapers from antimonopoly law, which 
forbids competing firms to perform the act usually 
described in headlines as “rigging prices” — quietly 
agreeing on prices among themselves while appearing 
to compete. Fixing prices is also contrary to the rhetoric 
of free enterprise with which the same media flood the 
public. Only occasionally does unpleasant reality punc¬ 
ture the surface appearance, as in 1961 when executives 
of some of the country’s best-known corporations were 
jailed for conspiring to fix the prices of electrical equip¬ 
ment. Now a few newspapers had somewhat the same 
problem. 

In twenty-two cities of the country, ostensibly com¬ 
peting local papers had, over the years, agreed to 
become business partners, fixing prices and sharing 
profits while maintaining separate newsrooms, fn 1965 
a U.S. district court found this a violation of the anti¬ 
trust law. The newspapers appealed that decision and 
began lobbying for special exemption from the law for 
any competitive newspaper that felt it might be failing 
financially. The effort was rejected by Lyndon John¬ 
son's Democratic and Richard Nixon’s Republican ad¬ 
ministrations in 1967, 1968, and the summer of 1969, 
on the grounds that it was harmful social policy. If 
newspaper companies were permitted to ignore anti¬ 
trust laws, other kinds of firms would demand the 
same exemption. 

In 1969, the United States Supreme Court upheld the 
finding that the forty-four papers were in violation of 
the law. The publishers felt an impending crisis. Faced 
with the terrifying prospect of competing in the open 
market, they became desperate, Richard Berlin, speak¬ 
ing for the most powerful operators, became a crucial 
operative. 

Berlin shrewdly sent two letters. The one to the presi¬ 
dent was partly Uriah Heep proclaiming loyalty before 
the majesty of the president. The letter ends with a con¬ 
ventionally typed “Sincerely.” But Berlin, who 
presumably had no hesitation in asking secretaries to 
retype letters to the president of the United States, used 
his pen to scratch out the “Sincerely” and in a heavy 
hand wrote in large letters, “Faithfully, Dick.” 

Even in the Nixon letter, Berlin permitted the scent of 
power to escape. 

„ A am taking the liberty of addressing myself to 
the matter of common interest to both you and 
me...Many other important publishers and 
friends of your administration (including Scripps- 
Howard who are involved in seven of these ar¬ 
rangements) are similarly situated. All of us look 
to you for assistance. 

But at the same time Berlin wrote a different kind of 
letter to Nixon’s assistant attorney general in charge of 
antitrust, Richard W. McLaren, There was no Uriah 
Heep in the McLaren letter. It was a tough demand with 
a clear threat: 

Those of us who strongly supported the present 
administration in the last election are the ones 
most seriously concerned and endangered by 
failure to adopt the Newspaper Preservation 
Act...the fact remains that there was almost 
unanimous support of the Administration by 
























































the newspapers who are proponents of the 
Newspaper Preservation Act. It therefore seems 
to me that those newspapers should, at the very 
least, receive a most friendly consideration, 

Berlin again made certain that his threat to Nixon 
and the Republican party could not be misunderstood: 
Those of us.,.now find that, by supporting 
that person and that party which we thought 
best exemplified those very ideals, we have 
become the victims and the targets of a nar¬ 
row and tortured economic concept advanced 
and implemented by those in whom we placed 
the highest confidence. 

Berlin sent a copy of this letter to President Nixon. 
The “narrow and tortured economic concept” was 
the Sherman Act, a law in effect since !S90, which 
simply codified the supposedly sacred catechism of 
capitalism that is endlessly enunciated by most 
newspapers, magazines, broadcasters, and movie 
studios — that competition is the life of trade and that 
free enterprise requires the marketplace to decide who 
shall survive. 

There followed a strange minuet by the Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration. 

In June, before the Berlin letters. Assistant Attorney 
General McLaren, speaking for the administration, 
testified against the publishers’ bill. The chairman of 
the committee handling the bill, the late Senator Philip 
A, Hart of Michigan, responded: 

I want to congratulate you and the Nixon Ad- 
minstration for the position you have taken...! 
know it would be easier for all of us in public 
office to grant newspapers special favors because 
they deal with us intimately every day. 

But Senator Hart’s congratulations were premature. 
Several weeks later, after the Berlin letters, the Nixon 
administration reversed itself and announced that it 
was now in favor of the bill The publishers obtained 
their Newspaper Preservation Act and President Nixon 
was given his political reward, the support of the large 
media organizations. 

In his letter to the president, Berlin had referred to 
“many important publishers” who wanted the bill. He 
meant seven chains, a few of whose dailies were in quiet 
business partnership with their local competitors. The 
chains owned only fourteen of the forty-four 
newspapers involved in the Newspaper Preservation 
Act. But it did not take an angel from heaven to inform 
Richard Nixon that when the Hearst executive issued a 
threat he was not speaking merely with the power of the 
one Hearst paper needing the favor. Nixon knew he was 
dealing with seven chains that owned seventy-four daily 
newspapers with forty million circulation — at least 
eighty million readers — in twenty six states, including 
the major states without whose electoral votes no 
presidential candidate can win an election. When Berlin 
raised the issue of political support for Richard Nixon 
he was talking about papers read by more people than 
would vote in the next election. 

These same corporations had additional ways to in¬ 
fluence the public. Hearst was a major owner of maga¬ 
zines, broadcasting stations, and book publishing. 
Scripps-Howard owned sixteen newspapers, and its 
parent corporation operated broadcasting stations. 
United Press International, and United Features, a 
leading syndicator of feature and political commen¬ 
tary. Cox, in addition to owning a major chain of news¬ 
papers, was in book publishing and film distribution. 

Some newspapers were opposed to the special ex¬ 
emption, frightened —justifiably, as events proved — 
that it would permit controlled prices that would make 
life difficult for independent competitors. But forty 
million combined circulation and other media power is 
more politically persuasive than the 35,000 circulation 
of the average single daily paper. 

The performance of American daily papers in the 
1972 presidential election was bizarre. For four years 
the Nixon administration had attacked not only the 
news media but their constitutional rights. Nixon had 
sent his vice-president on a crusade attacking news¬ 
papers that criticized the White House or ran news of 
negative events that were normal fare in ordinary 
reportage. In the Pentagon Papers case the Nixon ad¬ 
ministration obtained the first court-ordered cessation 
of publication in the country’s history, in the summer 
of 1972, months before the election, the first Watergate 
stories began to disclose the profound corruption 
permeating the White House. But in early October, 
directors of the American Newspaper Publishers Asso¬ 
ciation were reported “chary of taking any action that 
implied criticism of the President’s policies.” At a time 
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when the first Watergate stories should have been of 
greatest value to voters, the response outside a minority 
of papers was strange. A study of major papers around 
the country — dailies with a quarter of all national cir¬ 
culation, including papers in the Hearst, Scripps- 
Howard, and Cox chains — showed that in the months 
before the election “pro-Nixon papers had a much 
higher tendency to suppress damaging Watergate 
stories than papers making no endorsements.” These 
included the papers who had obtained their antitrust 
favor from Nixon. 

In 1972, Richard Nixon received the highest percent¬ 
age of newspaper endorsements of any candidate in 
modern times. 

Prominent in this massive support of the man who 
most threatened their journalistic freedom were chains 
whose names Berlin invoked in his letters. In the pre¬ 
vious three presidential elections — contrary to Berlin’s 
assertion that there was “almost unanimous support of 
the Administration” — a third of all Hearst papers had 
endorsed the Democratic candidate, as had a third of 
the Cox papers and half of the Scripps-Howard papers. 
In 1972, after passage of the Newspaper Preservation 
Act, every Hearst Paper, every Cox paper, and every 
Scripps-Howard paper endorsed Nixon. Scripps-How¬ 
ard ordered a standard pro-Nixon editorial into all its 
dailies. Cox ordered all its editors to endorse Nixon 
(causing one editor to resign in protest). 

It is likely that Nixon might have won the 1972 elec¬ 
tion without this wholesale shift to his support and the 
sympathetic reluctance to print Watergate disclosures 
before the election. But it was not long after the elec¬ 
tion, when Watergate stories finally broke through the 
barriers of publishers’ protection, that the president’s 
power began to crumble. Studies throughout the years 
have shown that any bias in the news tends to follow a 
paper’s editorial opinions. 

Without the chains whose local papers benefited 
from the White House reversal on the Newspaper Pre¬ 
servation Act, Richard Nixon would have had, with the 
exception of Barry Goidwater in 1964, the lowest news¬ 
paper support of any Republican candidate since 
World War EL Instead, he had the highest newspaper 
support of any candidate in U.S. history. Without this 
massive support from the press, much of it implicitly 
sealed in 1969 by the mutual exchange of favors, Rich¬ 
ard Nixon and his aides might have been less confident 
in their illegal activities. 

The rhetoric of media corporations is consistent: 
They do not interfere with the professional selection of 
content for their newspapers, magazines, broadcast 
stations, book houses, and movie studios. This book 
[The Media Monopoly ] shows that this is technically 
true for most operators in day-to-day, hour-by-hour 
operations, but it is not true for larger issues in which 
the media corporations have a strong self-interest. In 
the case of the Newspaper Preservation Act, three med¬ 
ia operators, with a stroke of a pen, ordered their pro¬ 
fessionals to endorse for president a man who had pre¬ 
viously attacked their constitutional freedoms but who 
had recently granted them a corporate favor. And be¬ 
cause of the high degree of concentrated control over 
the mass media, the seven chains that benefited from 
Richard Nixon’s change of mind owned papers read by 
most of the voters. 

Protection of independence in the gathering and 
disseminating of news and other public information 
depends on something more than rhetorical declara¬ 
tions of freedom of expression. 

Richard Nixon’s depredations on freedom of the 
press were the gravest since the Alien and Sedition Acts 
of 1798, Ten years after his departure from office in 
disgrace, the momentum he initiated has become a con¬ 
tinuing crisis. But the dominant newspaper publishers 
were willing to support the suppressor of freedoms of 
the press in return for a corporate favor. Nixon’s favor 
was not crucial in the life of the three corporations that 
ordered their papers to endorse Nixon. Their nine local 
newspapers were saved not from extinction but merely 
from competition. The Hearst, Cox and Scripps-How¬ 
ard chains had sixty-five other, unaffected newspapers 
plus a large body of profitable properties in other 
media. Yet in exchange for so small a prize they were 
willing to order all their papers — not just the nine — to 
support a corrupt administration hostile to an indepen¬ 
dent press. It is not reassuring to consider what might 
happen to the integrity of national news if dominant 
media corporations felt their basic power threatened. ■ 
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